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Tue celebrated Robert Hall said of a youth who 
early deceased: “ The admiration he excited while 
living, and, the deep and universal concern ex- 
pressed at his death, demonstrate him to have been 
no ordinary character ; but one of those rare speci- 
mens of human nature which the great Author of 
it produces at distant intervals, and exhibits for a 
moment, while he is hastening to make them up 
among his jewels.’ The remark is applicable to 
the subject of this sketch. Svivesrer Lannep 
was a native of Pittsfield, Berkshire County, Mas- 
sachusetts. In the midst of the bold and beautiful 
scenery of that region he first drew breath. There 
he spent that childhood and youth, whose strong 
affections were awakened amid communion with 
those forms of nature which are fitted to make 
powerful and lasting impressions on minds of a 
certain constitution. How beautiful the adapta- 
tion of the external works of God to that high-born, 
noble, living spirit within, which finds in them the 
element of a grand existence and a growing activ- 
ity, linking man—mortal though he is—with those 
intelligences, “‘ a little lower” than whom he was 
created! “ There is a spirit in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth him understand- 
ing.” Hence that mysterious thing called cenrvs, 
the essence of which who can penetrate; the ef- 
fects of which who does not admire? Poetry— ‘ 


what is it, after all the definitions and descriptions | 


to which it has been subjected? What is its cause ? 





Where dwelleth the spirit of beauty, of which it is | 
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born? Hath the critic entered into it, and anato- 
mized it? Eloquence—what is its essence—its 
nature, as separated from its effects? As well 
might investigation “enter into the springs of the 
sea,” or expound “ the way where light dwelleth.” 
Thus does the Author of these sublime wonders 
challenge the limited capacities of man. Still man 
is a noble being, great and majestic amid his moral 
ruin. ‘“ Rare specimens” there are among men to 
attract interest and awaken admiration, though 
often snatched away to adorn a higher sphere. 
Larnep was one of these. He was a child of 
genius, and that genius was developed at an early 
period of his life. It shone out with singular bril- 
lianey at the age of thirteen. I mean that at this 
age the public were first made acquainted with his 
extraordinary powers, though to private circles he 
had for some time been known as a youth of ex- 
cellent promise. In the presence of a large and 
enlightened assembly he delivered at that age an 
oration on the 4th of July, which excited the pub- 
lic wonder. Here were the elements, I was about 
to say, of the future orator ; but there was the ora- 
tor himself, young indeed, his education just com- 
menced, but exhibiting the traits and qualifications 
in an incipient state, which in riper years might be 
expected to stamp him as an extraordinary man. 
We beheld in him at this period of adolescence a 
deep and strong enthusiasm, a bold and manly de- 
cision of character, a certain fearless advocacy of 
free and patriotic sentiments, an inextinguishable 
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love of country, an energetic sympathy for classic 
modes of thought, and a way of giving utterance 
to the teeming conceptions of his intellect, which 
strangely captivated his hearers. Fluency of ex- 
pression is sometimes an evidence of weakness 
rather than of strength, but in young Larned it 
was combined with a vigor of thought, evidencing 
that among the constituents of his genius there 
were two qualities which reflected a strong inter- 
est on each other, while they liarmonized in a very 
delightful manner. His mind seemed to turn with 
ardor to scenes and subjects that awakened patri- 
otic recollections ; to the struggles of the spirit of 
freedom with the dark genius of despotism in what- 
ever form ; perhaps because his childhood was so 
near the period of our own Revolution, and he had 
heard from the lips of his father, who was one of 
the actors in that immortal drama, (Col. Simon 
Larned, also commander of the 9th regiment of in- 
fantry in the last war,) the story of that conflict 
which issued in the establishment of the North 
American republic. In the history of that strug- 
gle there is deep and instructive philosophy. It 
was no wild and sudden outbreak of popular fury ; 
no aimless insurrection of an undisciplined mob. 
It was the serene, steadfast and determined up- 
rising of an intelligent people, who had studied 
their rights, as Pym and Hampden studied theirs, 
in the inspired book of God, and the equally in- 
spired dictates of eternal rectitude. The seeds of 
the conflict were indeed sown two hundred years 
before the bursting forth and the branching out of 
the mighty tree that now overshadows this west- 
érn continent. 

The subject of Larned’s oration at the com- 
mencement at Middlebury College was the “ Fall 
of Poland,” on which he uttered the sentiments 
of his heart in a tone of lofty enthusiasm, that 
would have done honor to the ardent and patriotic 
muse of Thomas Campbell. For in the bosom of 
the true orator must dwell the soul of the poet, 
however unused he may be to rhyme, which is but 
the fettering the living forms of poetry. The great 
kings in the empire of imagination have refused 
subjection tothe rhyme: Isaiah, Homer, Virgil, 
Milton, how could they set forth the august con- 
ceptions of their minds in fetters? How could 
they manacle the beautiful and noble offspring of 
their imaginations? So the orator is free as the 
air he breathes, and in his freedom pours forth 
things that rouse, animate, and kindle up the souls 
of those whom he addresses. “No discourse can 
be eloquent,” says Goldsmith,* “ that does not ele- 
vate the mind. Pathetic eloquence, it is true, has 
for its object only to affect; but I appeal to men 
ef sensibility, whether their pathetic feelings are 


not accompanied with some degree of elevation. « 


* Essays. 
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We may then call eloquence and sublimity the 
same thing, since it is impossible to be one with- 
out feeling the other. Hence it follows that we 
may be eloquent in any language, since no lan- 
guage refuses to paint those sentiments with which 
we are thoroughly impressed. Eloquence is not 
in the words, but in the subject, and in great con- 
cerns the more simply any thing is expressed, it is 
generally the more sublime. ‘frue eloquence does 
not consist, as the rhetoricians assure us, in saying 
gteat things in a sublime style, but in a simple 
style; for there is, properly speaking, no such 
thing as a sublime style ; the sublimity lies only in 
the things, and when they are not so, the language 
may be turgid, affected, metaphysical, but not af- 
fecting.” In a word, the elegant author of the 
“ Deserted Village” declares that man eloquent 
“‘who transfers the passion or sentiment with 
which he is moved himself into the breast of an- 
other.” Such is the art of persuasion ; the power 
of kindling impassioned feelings within bosoms 
that permit the orator to open a communication 
with them, and to speed the electric stream from 
heart to heart. With all this the element of con- 
viction must be strongly mingled, for trath—which 
is the instrument of conviction—is required by 
men ; or at least the imitation of truth, as in the 
drama, the pictorial art, and some other branches 
of intellectual and imaginative exertion. “To feel 
your subject thoroughly,” continues the same clas- 
sic author, “and to speak without fear, are the 
only rules of eloquence, properly so called, which I 
can offer. The orator should be strongly impress- 
ed, which is generally the effect of a fine and ex- 
quisite sensibility, and not that transient and su- 
perficial emotion which he excites in the greatest 
part of his audience.” And who should be so 
deeply charged with this exquisite sensibility as 
the orator of sacred subjects? So Cowper: 


“ Much impressed 
Himself, as conscious of his awful charge, 
And anxious mainly that the flock he feeds 
May feel it too; affectionate in look, 
And tender in address, as well becomes 
A messenger of grace to guilty men.” 


This is the picture drawn by the poet, but that in 
his day it was difficult to find originals to it in 
England may be safely inferred from other lines 
in the second book of the “ Task.” And ina pre- 
vious generation Goldsmith wrote: “I have at- 
tended most of our pulpit orators, who, it must be 
owned, write extremely well upon the text they 
assume. ‘To give them their due, also, they read 
their sermons with elegance and propriety, but this 
goes but a very short way in true eloquence. The 
speaker must be moved. In this, in this alone our 
English divines are deficient. With the most 
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pretty, gentleman-like serenity, they deliver their 
cool discourses, and address the reason of men who 
have never reasoned in all their lives. 
told of cause and effect, of beings self-existent, and 
the universal scale of beings. They are informed 
of the merits of the Bangorian controversy, and the 
absurdity of an intermediate state. The spruce 
preacher reads his lucubrations without lifting his 
nose from the text, and never ventures to earn 
the shame of an enthusiast.” 
With a keener satire Cowper takes up the 
strain: 
“Behold the picture! Is it like? Like whom? 
The things that mount the rostram with a skip, 
And then skip down again; pronounce a text, 
Cry, hem—and reading what they never wrote, 
Just fifteen minutes, huddle up their work, 
And with a well-bred whisper close the scene !” 


But while the satirist thus pointed his weapon at 
the failings of the clergy, there had already risen 
men of another stamp, whom Providence had en- 
dowed with extraordinary qualifications for an ex- 
traordinary work. Whitefield and Wesley appear- 
ed at a critical period in the eighteenth century, 
when, as Bishop Butler said in his “ Analogy,” 
“it is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
granted by many persons, that Christianity is not 
so much as a subject of inquiry ; but that it is now 
at length discovered to be fictitious. And accord- 
ingly they treat it as if in the present age this 
were an agreed point among all people of discern- 
ment; and nothing remained but to set it up as a 
principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
by way of reprisals for its having so long interrupt- 
ed the pleasures of the world.” Then follows his 
profound and immortal werk on the analogy of re- 
ligion to the constitution and course of nature, so 
full of the “seeds of things.” That sentence was 
written in May, 1736. In the preceding Decem- 
ber Whitefield had been ordained to the work of 
the gospel ministry by Bishop Benson, who pre- 
sented him with five guineas in addition to his 
episcopal blessing. He had but one written ser- 
mon with which to commence his career. After 
his first sermon was preached, a report was brought 
to the Bishop that it had driven fifteen persons 
mad! The good Bishop replied that he “hoped 
the madness would not be forgotten before the 
next Sunday.”’ 

Goldsmith’s notion of the right kind of preach- 
ing seemed realized in the young candidate for sa- 
cred fame. “ The good preacher should adopt no 
model, write no sermons, study no periods ; let 
him but understand his subject, the language he 
speaks, and be convinced of the truths he delivers. 
It is amazing to what heights eloquence of this 
kind may reach. This is that eloquence the an- 
cients represented as lightning, bearing down eve- 
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ry opposer; this is the power which has turned 
whole assemblies into astonishment, admiration 
and awe, that is described by the torrent, the 
flame, and every other instance of irresistible im- 
petuosity.” In another essay toward reforming 
the English clergy, he says: ‘* Our regular divines 
may borrow instruction from even Methodists, who 
go their circuits, and preach prizes among the pop- 
ulace. Even Whitefield may be placed asa model 
to some of our young divines. Let them join to 
their own good sense his earnest manner of deliv- 
ery.” Yes, there was earnestness in his delivery, 
and in every thing he undertook. His life was one 
uninterrupted exhibition of earnestness. It was an 
eloquent life. Now came aman, who met men 
with a direct look ; addressed their consciences ; 
appealed to their sensibilities; demanded in the 
name of God the immediate discharge of their high 
and solemn obligations to their Maker. They who 
had so long slumbered under easy sermons were 
angry when those slumbers were disturbed. They 
hated to be roused, and cried innovation, extrava- 
gance, vulgarity. Prejudice discolored and dis- 
torted every action of the zealous divine. Pride 
was offended. Calumny spared no arrows. Per- 
secution withheld no violence. 


“The very butt of slander, and the blot 
For every dart that malice ever shot.” 


Yet all that floating malaria, engendered in the 
bog of human depravity, has long since been swept 
away,and a pure and sweet atmosphere surrounds 
that venerated name, which Cowper said “a poet 
must not speak,” and therefore called him Leuco- 
nomos in “ well sounding Greek.” For sucha man 
to cross the Atlantic seventeen times in those days, 
when the all but miraculous steamers were in the 
bosom of futurity, was no small affair, and was fol- 
lowed by no small results. 

The influence of Whitefield and Edwards on 
theology and pulpit eloquence in America was im- 
mense. There was in those two men indeed “a 
diversity of gifts, but the same spirit.” The intel- 
lectual prevailed in Edwards; the impassioned in 
Whitefield. Pure truth came forth from the mind 
of the one, as nakedly demonstrated as it ever was 
on the pages of Newton or Locke. (Edwards read 
Locke with enthusiasm whena child.) From the 
soul of Whitefield it came forth arrayed in the 
gorgeous robes of his own many-colored imagina- 
tion; baptized in the tenderness of his own sym- 
pathetic spirit. At times, indeed, the thunders of 
Sinai seemed to shake the sacred desk, but the 
softer music of the harp of Zion was more conge- 
nial with his compassionate spirit ; though he was 
always bold for God, and braved danger in every 
form for the sake of the salvation of sinners. It is 
not strange that American preachers venerate even 
to enthusiasm the memory of such a man, and visit 
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his dust, enshrined, as it is, in the bosom of New 
England, with feelings of indescribable interest. 
His labors were for us; his rest is with us; his ex- 
ample is before us. T'he first were indefatigable ; 
the second is peaceful ; the last glorious. 

No wonder that the young American divine 
should be charmed with such a model. Larned 
beheld, admired, and resolved to imitate. What 
he might have been, had he been permitted to live, 
instead of dying at the age of twenty-four ; a strip- 
ling in years, though even then a giant in intellect ; 
unto what admirable maturity of powers and dis- 
tinction of achievement in his great field he would 
have attained, we may now conjecture, but cannot 
certainly know. “I now remember,” says Sir 
James Mackintosh, in describing his young friend 
Robert Hall, “ the extraordinary union of brilliant 
fancy with acute intellect, which would have ex- 
cited more admiration than it has done, if it had 
been dedicated to the amusement of the great and 
the learned, instead of being consecrated to the far 
more noble office of consoling, instructing and re- 
forming the poor and the forgotten.” And of his 
eloquence, “it is not a puny and gaudy bauble, 
fashioned by the tools and tricks of a mechanical 
rhetorician; it is the natural effusion of a fertile 
imagination, of an ardent mind, and of a heart 
glowing with zeal for truth, with reverence for 
God, and with love for men.” 

This wonld so far describe Larned. That fine 
union of intellectual vigor with an elegant imagin- 
ation, joined to strong and deep feeling, which con- 
tribute so much to fix a character, was manifest in 
Larned. To this combination may be added those 
qualities which constitute decision, such as a firm 
confidence in our own judgment, to which Foster 
assigns the first place; then “a state of cogent 
feeling, an intense ardor of mind, precluding in- 
difference and delay.” Finally, a sustained moral 
courage, which boldly meets opposition, calmly 
endures desertion, and confidently commands suc- 
cess. All these properties might be found opening 
to the view of the observer of his character. He 
had not lived long enough to-assure us of the con- 
tinued development of those qualities which Foster 
ascribes to Howard; in his estimate; the model of 
the right kind of decision of character. Of the en- 
ergy of his determination he says that “it was the 
calmness of an intensity kept uniform by the na- 
ture of the human mind forbidding it to be more, 
and by the character of the individual forbidding it 
to be jess. The habitual passion of his mind was 
a measure of feeling almost equal to the temporary 
extremes and paroxysms of common minds; asa 
great river in its customary state is equal to a small 
or moderate one when swollen to a torrent.” With 
eminent truth might these remarks be applied to 
Whitefield, the almost miraculous prolongation of 
whose Jabors, and the brilliancy of whose success 
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indicated a mind furnished by nature and grace 
with the most exalted endowments. His course 
implied “an inconceivable severity of conviction 
that he had one thing to do, and that he who would 
do some great thing in this short life must apply 
himself to the work with such a concentration of 
his forces, as to idle spectators, who live only to 
amuse themselves, looks like insanity.” So did 
Larned. He gave himself up to one self-denying 
work, that of home missions—to missionary work 
in the most dangerous and destitute parts of his be- 
loved country. He had repeated calls to parishes 
in refined cities, ‘and amid scenes of rural beauty 
and salubrity, from which it would seem almost 
impossible to turn away ; quite so for an ordinary 
mind, but he was resolved. He would not leave 
his post of danger and trial in New Orleans for any 
fairer sphere ; no, said he, “ not for the bishopric 
of New England—of creation.” 

It was a forlorn hope. The yellow fever was 
raging around him ; its victims were daily carried 
to the grave. His friends were disappearing under 
the fatal malady; he might next be summoned. 
It was the battle. field of Death—more fearful than 
the ordinary battle-field, for there the foe is seen. 
Here the victim was struck down by an invisible 
hand. “I throw myself,’ he wrote, “into the 
hands of a wise God, and hope for grace to meet 
all hisallotments.” On the last Sabbath in August, 
1820, he selected for his text, as if with a kind of 
prescience of the future, the words of the heroic 
martyr who was “always delivered unto death :” 
‘For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.’ 
His manly form, which was one of superior ele- 
gance and majesty, stood erect in the pulpit, while 
various emotions were struggling within, and final- 
ly, having completed his discourse, he sat down 
and wept! The next day he was attacked by the 
yellow fever, and on Thursday, the day on which 
he completed his twenty-fourth year, he died. A 
costly sacrifice, but in a noble cause, for a glorious 
Master, and with victorious results. The public 
seemed unwilling to believe the report of his death. 
Was that voice, whose enchanting tones thrilled 
through the hearts of assembled thousands in New 
Orleans, to be heard no more? Must the youthful 
orator descend so early, so abruptly from the thea- 
tre of his fame, to enter the cold and inhospitable 
sepulchre, where all eloquence is dumb, all beauty 
decays, all grace perishes; and the form that was 
instinct with life becomes the image of death, and 
is abandoned to its last repose by the living and 
the loving, as it has already heen abandoned by 
the animating sou! ; and there, under the moulder- 
ing drapery that hangs gloomily over its couch, 
sleeps its long sleep, undisturbed by the rush of the 
world without, unaffected by its own humiliation ; 
the same to the king and the beggar, for splendid 
robes and sordid rags would moulder and crumble 
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alike there ; the same for saint and sinner, only 
the flesh of the former rests in hope, till this cor- 
ruption shall put on incorruption, and this mortal, 
shall put on immortality? Yes, this is the lot 
of all. 

It should not so much concern us how, when or 
where we die, as how to live. So the angel in 
Milton, speaking to Adam now fallen: 


“Nor love thy life, nor hate; but what thou livest 
Live well; how long or short permit to Heaven.”’ 


This is the true philosophy, which none can gain- 
say. Still it is a dictate of nature, ofreason and 
propriety, of the very oracles of God, to lament the 
departure of the great and the good. “ The remo- 
val of any worthy minister, while in full possession 
and activity of his faculties, is a mournful occur- 
rence ; but there is the consideration that many 
such remain, and that perhaps an equal may fol- 
low, Wnere the esteemed instructor is withdrawn. 
But the feeling in the present instance* is of a loss 
altogether irreparable. The cultivated portion of 
the hearers have a sense of privation partaking of 
desolateness. An animating influence that perva- 
ded, and enlarged, and raised their minds is ex- 
tinct. While ready to give due honor to all valu- 
able preachers, and knowing that the lights of reli- 
gious instruction will still shine with useful lustre, 
and new ones continually rise, they involuntarily 
and pensively turn to look at the last fading colors 
in the distance where the greater luminary has 
set !” . 

Uncultivated hearers, tvo, mourn with an equal 

intensity, and probably a superior sincerity of sor- 
row, the death of their spiritual guide, as did the 
peasants of Oberlin their beloved Neff, and the 
plain parishioners of Patterson and Payson their 
guides to heaven. The gay and the cultivated 
may admire the preacher—the orator, whose elo- 
quence rouses all their sensibilities—but it must be 
the pious and the prayerful who admire and love 
the pastor, the shepherd, that personally seeks out 
the flock, and “calls them by name.” 

On the youthful Larned all eyes were fixed in 
admiration, as one of the most brilliant and prom- 
ising pulpit orators that had appeared in the Amer- 
ican desk ; when he departed, therefore, it was as 
if some radiant orb, to use the words of Scott on 
the death of Byron, “had suddenly disappeared 
from the sky, at the moment when every telescope 
was levelled,” not for the purpose, as in the case of 
Byron, of “ examining the spots which dimmed its 
brightness,” but to behold its unstained splendors, 
and to anticipate with gladness its future path in 
the holy sphere to which it seemed assigned by the 
will of God. Alas, that it should be so soon and 
suddenly struck from its heavenly orbit. 


* Foster on the death of Rev. Robert Hall. 
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earth, and a final resurrection to glory! 
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“ Alas for us, but not for thee; 
We cannot choose but weep the more. 
Deep for the dead the grief must be, 


ha 
. 


Who ne’er gave cause to mourn before 


As the Apocalyptic angel that was seen stand- 
ing in the sun towered in majesty far above the 
ordinary train of angelic spirits, that waited on the 
throne of the Supreme, however excellent their 
glory, so it is given tosome among the sons of ge- 
nius to be pre-eminent in intellectual stature; to 
develope more profound sensibilities; to exercise 
a certain moral power over their fellow men, to 
which by a sort of natural dictate of the inward 
man submission is yielded on their part. The 
mind of Larned was one of great activity. In pri- 
vate conversation he was rapid, full, overpower- 
ing. With burning enthusiasm he gave utterance 
to the teeming thoughts of his rich and fertile mind. 
He had a strongly marked voice, which was in 
keeping with the style of hismind. Ideas seemed 
stirring within him with an energy amounting al- 
most to impetuosity ; and they would take wing in 
private conversation or public speaking with a 
freedom and boldness, alternately rousing, fascina- 
ting, surprising or astonishing. His extempora- 
neous powers were of the first order. As some 
lofty conception arose in his mind, his brow would 
gather, his fine blue eye sparkle, as if the very ge- 
nius of persuasion sat enthroned in its orb, and 
raising his arm, he would retire a little, and then 
advancing with a combined dignity and grace, 
would pour upon his delighted auditors the full and 
flowing tide of a natural and resistless eloquence. 
There were times when he seemed utterly unable 
to repress those outgushings of feeling from the 
deep fountains within, which so well authenticate 
the sentiment of Horace, “ Si vis me flere,” &c., 
and the effect is well remembered by those who 
sat under his preaching, and whose sensibilities 
responded to those of the impassioned orator. 
Who could behold those outward symbols of the 
conflicting emotions that agitated his anxious bo- 
som without inwardly exclaiming: This is no fic- 
titious exhibition ; it is nature ; it is the necessity 
of the man in his condition—the ambassador of 
God to guilty men. Those tears are such as he— 
the Incarnate One—would have shed in the like 
circumstances ; such as He did shed when stand- 
ing by the grave of a fellow man, and recollecting 
the sentence which Avenging Justice had in the 
day of the apostacy pronounced on the race: 
“ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou return,” 
He asked, “ where have ye laid him?” and burst 
into weeping! Oh, heaven-born sympathy! pour- 
ing out thy heart on the ruins of humanity, not in 
despair, but in hope of anoble regeneration on 
Victori- 
ous faith! that can extract the sting of death, and 
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disarm the grave of its terrors. These and kin- 
dred themes are the sources of pulpit eloquence. 
What is the grandeur of states and empires when 
laid in the scale with the destiny of the deathless 
soul? 

Larned was accustomed to select great subjects, 
both because they were congenial to his mind, 


which possessed a natural breadth and comprehen- 


siveness, and becaus« he felt a conscious power of 
reaching, so far as it is given to man to attain, to 
the height of their great argument, and of setting 
forth their correlative truths in due harmony and 
proportion. 

The Rev. R. R. Gurley, in his brief and elo- 
quent “ Life of Larned,’ remarks that there will 
be found in his sermons “a combination of unity 
and simplicity, of beauty and force, of imagination 
and passion, of harmony and just proportion, of 
fullness and completeness, extremely rere in our 
own or in any other language. Closely and com- 
pactly wrought, the purpose of the whole seems 
pervading every part, while each part contributes | 
essentially to the one object of the whole.’ 

Though in him dweit the poetic spirit and feel- 
ing, “the vision and faculty divine,” under a 
influence of which he occasionally indulged ina 
secret worship of the muses, he felt that higher ‘ 
duties demanded the restraint of that propension, . 
and on one occasion only did he permit any poetic 
composition from his pen to be made public; an 
ode which was sung at an agricultural festival in 
his native village of Pittsfield. 

In the science of moral demonstration, as well 
as in the more popular department of homiletics, 
he excelled. His few published sermons abun- 
dantly sustain this remark. In them may be seen 
the habitual subservience of a naturally exuberant 
imagination to the purposes of high-toned, essen- 
tial and sublime truth. The “airy servitors” of 
the beautiful faculty fall gracefully into their hum- 
ble places, content to wait on the nobler forms of 
masculine thought, or to be considered as modest 
gems on the main texture of the discourse. If, as 
Sir Walter Scott has said, “‘ originality is the first 
attribute of genius,” then might this young Amer- 
ican preacher justly claim the divine endowment. 
He was too rich in the treasures of thought to bor- 
row even from the more wealthy. He was too 
impulsive to copy even from masters. He repair- 
ed to his own golden urn, and thence with enthu- 
siasm drew the sparkling element with which he 
refreshed other minds. He took the mysterious 
key entrusted to him by the Creator, and with it 
unlocked magazines of thought, emotion and per- 
suasion, with which to instruct, to rouse, and to 
convince. To act, and to act with the greatest 
effect, on the impulse of the moment, was one of 
his distinguishing qualifications. It was when un- 
der vigorous exercise that his genius assumed a 
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genial, characteristic glow ; it was when his mind, 
lighted up by the rays of truth, was wakened into 
clear and energetic action, that its fine qualities 
were perceived, as the sculptured -devices on a 
beautiful alabaster vase are best seen when it is 
illuminated within ; or to quote the language of a 
poet, contemplating the object of his admiration: 


“Viewed round and round, as lucid diamonds throw, 
Still as you turn them, @ revolving glow, 
So did his mind reflect with secret ray, 
Io various beauty, heaven’s refulgent day.’’ 


We have an American eloquence in the pulpit, 
as well as at the bar and in the legislative forum. 
It is bold and free, like the physical features of our 
country; clear and sparkling, like our native lakes ; 
often original and striking, like our forest views; 
and like our character, eminently practical.* Lar- 
ned’s eloquence delighted Western people, among 
whom he travelled—the rough and the rude, as 
well as the polished and the cultivated. The for- 
mer became gentle under its influence ; the latter 
were charmed with his elegance, and awed by his 
faithfulness. The trump of fame had widely spread 
his name, when the “‘insatiate archer” laid the 
shaft on the string, and he fell, like a daring war- 
rior in the front of the battle. He counted not his 
life dear to him, that he might finish his course 
with joy, and deliver his testimony for God. Hu- 
manity wept at the sacrifice ; Charity drooped her 
head in tender sorrow; Faith bowed with reverent 
submission to the high behest of Heaven, while 
Hope lifted the veil from the bosom of the future, 
and pointed us to the upward flight of the ransom- 
ed spirit to its home among the spirits of the just 
made perfect in heaven. The loss to the church 
was great and palpable ; to his church it was irre- 
parable. It has never been made up. 

The form of Larned was tall, stately and up- 
right; strong in the vigor of youth; capable ot 
great endurance. Greenough would not have de- 
sired to.look farther for a model of an Apollo, It 
combined in impressive proportions the qualities of 
strength and beauty, happily corresponding to the 
character of his mind. If either preponderated, it 
was the first. His face possessed a manly beauty, 
from the fascination of which it was difficult to es- 
cape. A rich and expressive blue distinguished his 
large, transparent eye, that mirror of the soul’s 
thoughts and emotions. The configuration of his 
mouth was very striking. It resembled an archer’s 
bow, unstrung, but conveying the idea of power in 
rest. And so indeed did the words of that mouth 
“abide in strength,” like the bow of Joseph, the 
“‘arms of whose hands were made strong by the 

* One of Larned’s most splendid efforts is snid to have 
been made at the laying of the corner-stone of his church 


on a 4th of July, when he addressed an assembly of seven 
theusand people. 





THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 
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hands of the mighty God of Jacob.” But the visi- 
ble symbols of the invisible and intellectual are 
turned to dust. Sleep on, dear youth, till He who 
is the resurrection and the life shall reanimate 
that dust, and restere that form to the likeness of 
himself in incorruptible beauty and unfading glory. 
With the sainted Heber, who, like Larned, fell by 
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the pestilence in the missionary field, we may sing 
in elegiac strains: 


“Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee, 
Since God was thy ransom, thy guardian, thy guide ; 
He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore thee, 
And Death hath no sting, since the Saviour bas died.” 





THE FALL OF JERUSALEM. 





BY MISS MARY GARDINER. 





Tuer red sun had set o’er the Lake of the Dead, 

And a tint of pale light o'er its dull waters shed, 
While Venus in beauty, with seraph-like eye, 
Outriding the star-host looked down from the sky, 
On the city that struggled with foemen below— 
Jerusalem, peerless in grandeur and woe. 

O’er the fast crumbling wal! thronged the cohorts of Rome, 
Their batteries thundered on palace and dome, 

And the lost sons of Judah in voiceless despair, 

At the foot of the Temple had breathed a last prayer ; 
For their armies were crushed by the merciless foe, 
They saw with their life-blood the battlements glow ; 
While famine and pestilence laded each breath, 


And the gall drops fell fast from the drawn sword of Death.* 


The night with starred g¢rments moved noiseless on high, 
When they felt a hot blast on the chill wind draw nigh; 
Do pinions infernal rejoicing sweep by ? 

They beheld a wild flash o'er the firmament shine— 
Comes there aid from above, a legation divine ? 

There is fire on the mount, there is smoke in the air, 

The red flames shoot upward with bright, spectral glare ; 
Men of Jacob! draw nigh, but like Moses, unshod— 

’Tis the shrine of Jehovah, the temple of God. 

Fierce raged the consumer, insatiate and strong, 

And cursed was its light to that desolate throng, 

Who beheld their destruction and anguish and shame, 
Engraved by the lurid and fork’d tongues of flame, 

On altar and pillar with carving adorned, 

Distinct as the law they had slighted and scorned, 

Was traced’through the cloud where the Deity shone, 
By the finger of God on the tables of stone. 

And the souls that had sillenly bent to the blast, 


* According to a Rabbinical tradition gall drops fall from 
the suspended sword of the angel of Death on the lips of the - 
dying. 
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As the young oak springs back when the tempest has past, 
Looked up from the valley that led to the tomb, 

And with frenzied bemoaning lamented their doom. 

The cedars of Lebanon thrilled to the wail, 

That swept like a torrent Jehoshaphat's vale ; 

Mount Tabor and Zion re-echoed afar, 

The voice of lamenting for Judah's lost star ; 

The Cedron replied from its sanctified glade ; 

The olive-leaves shook in Gethsemane’s shade ; 

And a strange world came forth from the regions of space, 
And hung like a sword o’er the grave of that race ;* 
"While the watchman who sullenly gazed in the night, 
Not a signal gave forth from his fire-girded height, 

But breathlessly muttered with cold lips and pale, 


“Tis the tenth day of Lous—Jerusalem wail.”’t 


Day dawned o’er Judeun—but never again 

Might the sunbeam in splendor flash back from her fane; 
No prophet stood forth and with prescience sublime, 
Told of light in the future unkindled by Time; 

No prophet-king sounded his lyre o’er her tomb ; 

No ruler went up ’mid the cloud’s awful gloom, 
And fervently plead with Jehovoh’s fierce ire ; 

No God on Mount Sinai descended in fire: 

But Israel to shame and oppression were sold, 

To bondage and exile for ages untold ; 

And the hearts of the captives grew hollow and dry, 


As the fruit that o’er Sodom hangs bright to the eye, 


* It is related by Josephus that when the Jews perceived 
the conflagration of the Holy House, they broke out into 
such groans and outcries that all the mountains round about 
the city returned the echo; also, that a star resembliug a 
sword stood over the.city. 

t The same month and day in which the Temple was 
burned by the Babylonians, and which according to an ora- 
cle of the Jews was to be a fatal one in their annals. 
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BY MISS MARY. M. CHASE. 


Sweer friends! oh what a blessing ye sent me in that 
word! 

How hes the joy of being loved my inmost spirit stirred! 

As Winter flowers bring Summer's breath, as sunbeams 
bring the dawn, 

So has that word brought pleasantness unto my sou! this 
morn. 


I said, the day is sad and lone, the day is dark and drear— 

How shall I pass the heavy hours? 1 would the night were 
here, 

That I unseen may turn my face unto the wall and weep, 

And none may know but that mine eyes are closed in quiet 
sleep. 


I said, when last the blessed sun shone out on Christmas 
day, 

With ringing laugh and merry jest I cheered him on his 
way, 

The earth alone was beautiful, I saw it but to bless— 

To-day I have no cause to smile, for 1 am motherless! 


Sweet friends! ’twas then your words of love, your pre- 
cious gift were brought, 

As if by some enchantment strange ye had divined my 
thought, 

And sought to win my spirit back, with pity in your eyes, 

From that cold hill where ‘neath the snow my aged mother 
lies. 


Well was it chosen, that dear seal of all your love's caress ; 

How had ye learned the magic balm that heals the beart’s, 
distress ? 

Why brought ye to my trembling hands the poet's glorious 
lay, 

With highest, purest, holiest strains, to sing my grief away ? 


Oh, had it been a single pege, I should have prized it more 

Than monarchs prize their costly gems, or misers all 
their store ; 

Think, then, how closely to my heart this precious gift I 
take, 

And clasp it with a fervent clasp for the dear giver’s sake! 


Open the volume—let us see what treasures here unfold ; 
Mine eyes behold a female form, the beautiful and bold, 
The proud and dauntless amazon that looks to Heaven afar, 
As she buckles to her slender side the heavy scimetar. 


Oh love! oh grief! how have ye nerved that gentle wo- 
man’s arm 

To lift the glittering steel on high to do a deadly harm ! 

Oh woe! oh wrong! how have ye changed that spirit once 
8o good, 

And taught those virgin lips to swear a fearful oath of 
blood! 


Lo, fair Fatima! with that look, balf-pitiful, half-proud ; 

The small sweet mouth that will not smile, the brow that 
wears a cloud ; 

We do not see the recreant knight that won and lost thy 
heart, 

But we know that woman-like, thou wilt forgive before ye 
part. 


Behold the master! Is this he who wrought the flowing lay? 
Whose song has calmed so many souls in life’s tumultuous 
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Was it his lattice through whose bars “ the West wind ” 
softly stole, 
And left sweet echoes evermore to thrill the listening soul ? 


Did he sing of the grand old woods, from out whose clois- 
ters dim, 

A ceaseless cloud of incense rose, a loud, perpetual hymn 2? 

Of the flower’s death, the waning moon, the North star cold 
and pale, 

The mountain of the monument—the murdered traveller's 
tale ? 


Aye, and full many a lay beside, that in the silent wood, 

Long years ago ['ve Jain and reud in the deep solitude. 

And this is he! Ah! well a-day! that one should plainly 
trace 

The mark of earth's corroding cares upon the poet’s face ! 


Tt were an idle task to turn the glowing pages o’er, 

And name each gem and praise each line among the price- 
less store ; 

Were I to seek with eager hand their beauties to unfold, 

’T were but “to paint the lily's cup, to gild refined gold !”’ 


But thou lone watcher on the rock, I may not pass thee by ! 

Daughter of Arah! with that wild and vengeance-beaming 
eye! 

Behind thee lie thy slaughtered sons, above in fierce career 

Dark birds of prey are swooping dowa and fearful beasts 
lurk near. 


We see the sharp and open beak—the talons black and 
strong— 

The vile hyena’s bristling hair as slow he creeps along ; 

But fearless there thou keep’st thy watch, ob, woman, stern 
and true! 

Till Gibeah’s sons their traitorous deed in Heaven's sight 
shall rue. . 


And thou, dark maiden, o’er whose fate young eyes have 
* wept e’en now! 
Who sittest there so desolate upon the mountain’s brow ; 
We look and fear to see thee rise and cast thee from the 
height, 
To hide thy meek, unhappy love, for aye from morta! sight. 


One more, 4 fearful page we ope, a fearful form we see— 

The hurricane with giant limb and wild robes streaming 
free ; 3 

One hand is raised in demon ire, one grasps a mighty oak, 

And all the forest ‘neath his path bows to escape the stroke. 


Bleat is the giver ! More than he who but the gift receives! 

Smiled every lip—shone every eye that dwelt upon these 
leaves ; 

Ye sent it with a happy flush, with smiles ye bade it go— 

’Twas welcomed with quick, gushing tears that would not 
stay their flow. 


How shall my thanks be spoken forth? or how shall I por- 
tray > , 

The fervent feelings that have wrought within my aoul to- 
day? 

The warm heart for the faltering tongue may haply make 
amends— 

God’s blessing rest upon ye now, and evermore, sweet 
friends! 
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BY 


MISS MARTHA RUSSELL. 





CHAPTER Il. 


“T found him garrulously given, 
A babbler in the lend.’” 


“As each person has his own separate remembrances, 
giving to some places an aspect and significance which he 
alone can perceive, there must be an infinite number of 
pleasing, mournful, or dreadful associations spread over the 
inhabited earth.”—Fuster's Essays. 


Was it wholly the power of which wise John Fos- 
ter speaks, that made the place so sadly pleasant, 
as I sat by the old maple, tracing with my fingers 
the seams in its rough bark, counting the incisions 
through which it had for years poured forth its life- 
blood to sweeten the teas, if not the tempers, of the 
Brae family, and—thinking? Or was the spell 
assisted by some “fallen old divinity” hid in its 
massive bole? The divinity must have had a 
share in it, for I remember noting a low, musical 
murmur among the swelling buds above me, that 
were yearning in their velvet prisons to look out 
into the warm eyes of Spring. Let us reverently 
believe so, reader mine, for neither of us, I trust, 
belongs to that painfully wise class, 


“ Who think all happy things are dreams, 
Because they overstep the narrow bourne 
Of likelihood.” 


It was a pleasant, sunny spot,—just like one of 
the “wee green neuks’” you wot of, fair lady, in 
some of the deep vales of your native state; too 
tame to be romantic, too quiet to interest hasty 
observers, and yet too sweet and dear to be for- 
gotten. I doubt whether Mr. Brae, or his son 
John, who were on the knoll above me, ever 
thought of it otherwise than as a valuable part of 
their well watered and productive farm. I had not 
seen the place for years, and now I felt that, for 
me, it was written all over with heart-histories. 

And then just over the knoll was the old farm- 
house, with its spacious barns and well thatched 
sheep-cotes. I wondered if there were as many 


swallows’ nests as of yore, clustered beneath the 
eaves or plastered to the rafters of the barn; and 
if the old wren still built her nest in the hollow 
limb of the apple tree that overhung the great 
horse-block by the gate. Ah me, I had gazed on 
many a masterpiece of art that seemed to glow 
with divine fire, and yet not one of them spoke to 
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my heart more deeply than that same old, rude, 
misshapen horse-block. To us children it wasa 
city of refuge, when our happiness became too ob- 
streperous for the long-suffering nerves of kind Mrs. 
Brae, or when by any mischance a slice of buttered 
bread came in too close contact with the floor. 
Thus, in summer it was our table and play-room. 
There often in the warm sunshine of the springs 
that will never come again, were Nelly Brae and 
I perched, with a pile of willow branches, and a 
broken pen-knife which we owned between us. 
Oh, the whistles we made! for we did make some 
perfect ones, though often unsuccessful ; and when 
after a long attempt a perfect (that is, a very noisy) 
whistle was finished, how proudly we sprang to 
our feet and poured forth our notes of triumph. 

Do not frown; for, believe me, we were daily 
told to “sit up straight and behave like women.” 
But somehow the first puff of fresh air blew the 
lesson ont of our heads. And besides, all sorts of 
funny looking rag babies lying about bore witness 
that we were sufficiently feminine. And we had 
dolls, too—real wax dolls; but, like some other 
careful mothers, we deemed them much too choice 
for the touch of common air. Besides, there was 
a whole set of acorn tea-cups and saucers stowed 
away in the great knot-hole under the second step 
of the horse-block, which served us for a china 
closet. 

On my right, as I stood there communing with 
the past, lay the wooded pasture, well known 
through the neighborhood as the “maple lot.” I 
looked for the narrow footpath by which we were 
accustomed to reach the “sugar works” sooner 
than by the rather devious cart-path. There it 
was, with its show of tender, green grass, looking 
like a narrow green ribbon amid the dead, dry 
herbage of the preceding summer. 

I left my seat, and following the path crossed the 
spring brook on the identical old stepping-stones, 
and stood on the spot that had so often been the 
village gathering-place,—the very centre of mis- 
chief and frolic. It was now sadly changed. 
The rude building was gone. The rough furnace 
was tumbling down, and from the rich, damp 
mould beneath sprang a tall sweet-briar. Ah! 
the glory had left the old sugar works! 

Some of the “ sugar trees” were still standing. 
But I missed the stately form of many an old 
friend, whose orphic murmurs gave me a clearer 
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insight into the mysteries of being than I have 
since gained 

—“ from learned books, 
Or study-withered men.” 


The new, white chips scattered around many of 
the stumps showed some of the trees had been 
felled lately. But the stumps alone remained of 
two that had stood in front of the sugar house, 
between whose half unearthed roots Nell and I 
used to spread our red flannel blankets for carpets 
and arrange our houses, when we played “ go to 
see one another.” 

But the ever kind Nature, that embraces and 
loves even what man casts off, had bidden the 
ground-laurel spread its shining green leaves 
around the decaying stumps, and the silvery brown 
umbels of the gnaphalium crowned them with an 
everlasting crown. 

Recrossing the brook I met Mr. Brae, and point- 
ing to the old maple I expressed my joy to find it 
still standing. , 

** Why, it is a kind of crooked disciple,” he re- 
plied, “ and might as well be cut down. But some- 
how the children always took a kind of liking to it, 
especially Nelly and her little boy. I guess she 
was here as often as once a day when she was at 
home last summer. And that little rogue, Harry, 
says his mother’s tree shall not be cut down.” 

Yes, Nelly loved that old tree, and well might 
its wide shade seem to her a consecrated temples; 
for underneath its spreading branches she first lis- 
tened to words and tones that became the charm 
of her life, and which death has no power to de- 
stroy. 

But before I “ tell you all about it,” as the chil- 
dren say, I have a word or two to offer touching 
Nelly Brae herself. Were it possible I would de- 
scribe her in such terms as would make her steal 
your hearts as entirely as she did ours. I might 
as well attempt to describe the wind; not that she 
was beautifaul—we never thought of calling her a 
beauty. But she was so wild and wayward, appa- 
rently so changeful, and yet so gentle and true, so 
full of heart. Indeed she was more like a free, 
glad summer breeze than aught else on earth ; and, 
like that, she went wandering about the green fields 
and along the shining brooks, gathering freshness 
and fragrance, while her soul unconsciously grew 
rich by daily seeking. 

Perhaps this waywardness, this spirit of non- 
conformity, lent the spell that saved her from be- 
coming most disagreeable of all pets, a spoiled 
grandchild. Some powerful influence was needed 

to neutralize the effect of grandmother Brae’s over- 
weening fondness. Mr. Brae was a man of the 
old school. His notions of family government, as 
manifested in the training of his own children, 
were very strict, if not always very wise, But 


when he undertook to pursue the same course 
with little Nell, his heart turned traitor. 
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When he had cause to reprimand her, he inva- 


riably began with a stern voice and still sterner 
look. But he never could proceed far before her 
slight, willowy form would grow indistinct, and he 
would seem to hold in his arms a rosy infant, that 
looked up in his face, and Jaughed and patted his 
wet cheeks, as he bent over the coffin that con- 
tained the dead form of its fair, young mother. 
He would remember how his own brave boy died 
before his child saw the light; how, after the mo- 
ther was laid by his side in the church-yard, they 
brought the baby to the old farm-house and laid it 
in the long unused cradle ; how they sat by it, 
filled with heaviness and sorrow; and how the 
smiles that broke over its face gradually kindled 
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their minds to faith and joy. When the old man 
thought of all this, and how the child had been to 
them ‘‘a smile from God” to dispel the darkness 
from their pathway, his brow would relax, his 
voice grow tremulous, and his censures all change 
to blessings. 


Thus the child grew up like a bright wild-flower, 


planted in some quaint, old-fashioned garden. She 
seemied to have established a secret correspondence 
with Nature, for “ail things talked thoughts to 
her.” For her each bird, flower and passing cloud 
seemed to have a particular message. She always 
spoke of them as her birds, her flowers, her clouds. 


Strange fancies of this sort seemed to increase as 
she grew older; and even on her wedding day, 
when I flung a twig of ivy and a handful of sage 
into her lap, and laughingly bade her study their 
meaning, she gathered them up, and placing them 
in her bosom, declared gravely that they should 
be the oracles of her household, and that her first 
care should be to plant with her own hand, around 
her new abode, those emblems of love and virtue. 





CHAPTER II. 


* Curse the tongue, 
Whence slanderous rumor, like the adder’s drop, 
Distils her venom, withering friendship's faith, 
Turning love’s favor.— Hillhouse. 


Nelly Brae and I had been playmates from in- 
fancy. Our homes were on different roads, but we 
were near neighbors, for the long triangular, tongue 
of land between the roads was narrow, and the 
well trodden path across it showed plainly that our 
families were not strangers to each other. 

We were still school girls when Mr. Markham, 
the new pastor, succeeded in awakening the peo- 
ple-to an interest in church music, which had been 
sadly neglected during the last years of good old 
parson Mines. A liberal sum of money was sub- 
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scribed, and a committee appointed to arrange a 
singing school. 

A winter singing school,in New England! Who 
that draws breath beneath her changeful sky does 
not feel his heart beat quicker at those words! not 
with remembered pride of progress in the heaven- 
born science, but at the memory of pleasant faces, 
merry greetings, “nods and becks, and wreathed 
smiles,” and friendships formed, among which per- 
haps was that one which grew to dear love, and 
gave to him the cherished one from whose eyes 
and voice he has since learned music by heart. 

The projected singing school became a matter 
of absorbing interest to the young people when it 
was announced that the committee had been so 
fortunate as to engage Mr. Henry Wilson, a grad- 
uate of Yale College, and a personal friend of Mr. 
Markham. My parents were very anxious that my 
brother and I should attend the singing school, but 
no persuasions could gain Mrs. Brae’s consent to 
Nelly’s attendance. We talked in vain of her 
sweet voice, for whenever the old lady seemed 
consenting, she would suddenly recollect that there 
was “no one to go with her,” for John (the only 
son remaining at home) would not always come 
home when she did, and Dick and I, she said, could 
not always come round that way, for the fields 
would sometimes be full of snow. Besides, she 
conjured up such horrors of colds, wet feet, brain 
fevers, lung fevers and consumptions, that Nell 
and I gave way in despair. 

Nelly was mortified and indignant at the thought 
of being kept at home like a little girl,a child, when 
she was sixteen years, ten months, and I will not 
undertake to say exactly how many days old. But 
her slight figure as well as grandmother Brae’s no- 
tions were against her, and “ child” she was con- 
sidered by the whole neighborhood. 

The teacher was to spend two or three days 
with his friend Mr. Markham before he commen- 
ced his school. The morning after his arrival in 
town, as Neil and I sat talking it over, and con- 
sidering what could be done in her behalf, we were 
almost beside ourselves with delight to hear the 
old lady say, as she passed the corner where we 
sat,— 

“ Well, well, child, ll see about it. You.needn’t 
feel so poorly ; may be you’ll go after all. There 
is time enough to think about it between this and 
Thursday night. 

We viewed the matter as settled, for Mrs. Brae’s 
“T’'ll see about it” was always equivalent to a pos- 
itive assent. Of this we felt so sure that during 
recess at school that day we talked only of the 
dresses we should wear to the singing school, and 
on our way home made the important decision that 
our hoods should be lined and trimmed with crim- 
son instead of pink. Therefore I was somewhat 
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and fling herself into a chair with a look of com- 
ical distress 

“ What is the matter, Nell?” asked my mother 
and I together. 

“They will not let me go 

“ Go where?” inquired my mother, who did not 
understand. 

“ To the singing school,” she replied, endeavor- 
ing to hide her tears. 

“Won't let you go, Nell!” I cried. “ Why, 
your grandmother as good as promised you might 
go!” 

‘Yes, but Mrs. Crane came over to-night and 
made such a fuss about her ‘bubby,” and such 
dreadful complaints against me, that grandpa is 
really vexed, and grandma says I shall stay at home 
till I can behave myself and keep out of mischief.” 

“What has that great booby, bubby Crane, to 
do with your going to singing school? Didn't you 
help him put on his mittens? Did you let him fall 
down ?” 

** Worse, though I didn’t mean ‘o hurt him. 
You know aunt Mary gave me a box of rhubarb 
for grandmother. Bubby Crane thought it was 
ground cinnamon, and teased me all the way 
home to let him taste it. Well, he called me stin- 
gy, and made such a fuss, that I opened the box 
and let him taste. I didn’t think he would be so 
greedy, but he lapped up a great mouthful of it,” 
she continued, with an expression of merriment 
‘dimpling round her mouth, “and I guess he swal- 
lowed a good dose. It half strangled him, and I 
could not help laughing to see him spit. He ran 
screaming home, and immediately his mother came 
over with a furious complaint against me.” 

We all laughed at the idea of Mrs. Crane’s ba- 
by, a great boy, ten years old, with his mouth full 
of rhubarb. 

«What is to be done now, Nell ?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know. Go home with me, Fanny ; 
perhaps you can persuade her.” o 

We were soon seated with our knitting by the 
side of Mrs. Brae. Nothing was said of Nelly’s 
misdemeanor. The old lady was gradually led to 
talk of the days of her youth, and she soon became 
‘eloquent in maintaining that people now-a-days 
are not half as healthy, wise, or good as they were 
when she was young. She sang us old tunes, 
which I praised. She made us sing with her, and 
qualified her praise of our singing by saying we 
should “do well enough if we didn’t open our 
mouths so wide and sing so loud.” We were all 
quavering away on “ Majesty” when Mr. Brae en- 
tered, accompanied by Mr. Markham, and a stran- 
ger, who was introduced to us as our teacher, Mr. 
Wilson. 

‘‘T wished Mr. Wilson to become acquainted 
with some of the families in the neighborhood, and 


surprised that evening to see Nell come pantingin, 2 I believe I have brought him to the right place 
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now, Mrs. Brae,” said the minister. “ You are 
all singers, and my young friends here will attend 
the singing school of course.” 

“ Fanny is going, I believe,” began the old lady. 
“TI did think of sending Nelly, but she is so wild 
and mischievous that she will only trouble the gen- 
tleman. Besides, there is no one to go with her; 
John is such a crazy head he wouldn’t come home 
with her half of the time.” 

“Oh, you must let Nelly go. 
tiful voice.” 

‘Why, yes, she can sing a little,” said the old 
man, looking at her proudly and fondly. ‘‘ Come 
here, Nelly, and sing one of the old songs you sung 
to me last night.” 

Nell rose and stood timidly by her grandfather. 
** Which shall I sing?” she asked, without ventur- 
ing to look up. 

“ Either, child; they were all good, for they 
were home songs.” 

She began the old, ever beautiful ‘* Afton Wa- 
ter,” and sang it through in clear, unfaltering 
tones. Her voice was untrained, but full of deep, 
rich melody. Wilson listened with evident sur- 
prise and delight. He turned to the old man and 
said,— 

“ You will not refuse to let her become my pu- 
pil, Mr. Brae! Such a voice as that should be 
cultivated, by all mearis.” 

The old man was pleased. Nell looked wist- 
fully in his face, and he said, with a smile, ‘‘ They 
are all on your side, child. If there was only some 
one to go with you I wouldn’t say a word.” 

“Dick and I will come round this way every 
night,” I exclaimed, eagerly. 

* Aye, that would do, Fanny, if there were to 
be no snow.” 

“If that is your only objection, Mr. Brae,” said 
Wilson, “it can be removed, if you will trust your 
granddaughter to my care. I shall board with 
your neighbor, Mr. Morris, and if you do not ob- 
ject, shall be happy to call for her.” 

The old people hesitated and talked of the trou- 
ble. Mr. Wilson insisted that he could not.do 
without Nelly’s voice; Mr. Markham seconded 
his proposal, and it was finally agreed that Nelly 
should attend the school under Mr. Wilson’s 
escort. 

This arrangement pleased all but herself. “I 
- wonder how you could tell him I shall go!” she 
said, as the door closed on the visitors. 

“ Why, I thought you wanted to go, child.” 

“So I do; but I don’t want to go with him. He 
is so minister-like that I shall not dare to breathe 
on the way. I wish Mr. Markham had not 
brought him here.” 

“ Fie, child, fie,” said the grandmother. “ Mr. 
Wilson’s offer to take care of you was very kind, 
and I’m glad if you are afraid of him.” 
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“1 can run away from him, you know,” said 
Nell, laughing. 

She did not run away, from him, though. After 
a week or two,she not only breathed with her ac- 
customed ease, but laughed as merrily as ever. 
True, she was not always with him, for she was 
frequently kiting off, as Mrs. Brae expressed it, in 
pursuit of some wayward fancy ; now for a slide 
on some tempting piece of ice ; now to draw ber 
fingers across a row of icicles that hung from the 
topmost rail of the fence, when she would hush us 
all to listen to their music as they splintered in the 
still moonbeams. 

Harry Wilson was an indulgent guardian, and 
she soon found that the grave expression of his 
eyes could change to one of mirth, and that his 
somewhat haughty mouth could relax into a smile 
as sweet and merry as ierown. He soon became 
a great favorite with old and young, and his schoo! 
succeeded admirably. 

We met in the “ Academy,” and as Mr. Wilson 
was usually one of the last to leave the room, Ne|| 
at his request waited until he was ready to attend 
her. This soon drew the attention and excited 
the pleasantry of the older girls; but when Mrs. 
Morris, an empty-headed, gossiping busybody, as- 
sured them that Mrs, Brae as good as asked him 
to wait on Nell, and that she knew he wished the 
little plague a thousand miles off, their smiles be- 
came contemptuous titters. 

As the weeks went on they grew surprised, and 
even indignant, to see that instead of making an 
effort to shake off the “ little plague,” Mr. Wilson 
not only stopped an hour or so after singing school, 
but passed most of his leisure evenings at Mr. 
Brae’s. 

“ What could he find there to interest him?” 

Had they asked him instead of Mrs. Morris, he 
might have answered, ‘‘ A home!” 

Somehow he loved to be at Mr. Brae’s; some- 
how he loved to sit by Nell, and hear her voice 
mingle with his in a favorite melody ; somehow 
her wild Eolian tones gave his heart a fuller, 
brighter sense of existence. He taught her music 
because he delighted to do so, and he did not ask 
himself why he taught her to drop “* Mr. Wilson’ 
and call him Harry. 

He might have said, also, that most other peo- 
ple where he called showed an over-anxiety to 
impress him with the notion that they knew some- 
thing of gentility and fashion; while many were 
so distressingly formal and ceremonious in their 
manner toward him, that he did not care to call a 
second time. 

Mrs. Morris, true to her first statement, insisted 
that “ grandmother Brae” was constantly scheming 
to secure to Nell a double share of instruction in 
music; and, in the plenitude of her benevolencc, 
she determined to assist him out of “ the scrape.” 
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« Jt was a shame and disgrace,” she said, ‘ that he 
must not only have that child tagging after him to 
singing school, but must also go there every other 
evening to give her music-lessons.” 

The evening after she came to this determina- 
tion, it happened that Mr. Wilson sat down at 
home to copy some music for Nell. Mrs. Morris 
sat near him, rocking to and fro, and watching for 
an opportunity to begin her good work. At length, 
as he laid down his pen and opened his portfolio 
for another sheet of paper, she began: 

** You pught to have been at home this after- 
noon, Mr. Wilson. I had some calls, or perhaps 
they were intended for you ; one can’t always tell, 
you know.” 

“ Indeed!” he replied, taking his pen again and 
proceeding with his copy. 

“Yes,” she continued, as if determined not to 
be foiled, ‘‘ Maria Bennet and Sarah Slocum have 
been here half of the afternoon. I inquired about 
your school, but their heads were so full of the 
party John Brae is going to give at his sugar 
works, that they could think of nothing else. You 
have heard all about the party, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, I believe so,” he replied, bringing down 
his pen with a heavy staccato on the last notes of 
the third bar. 

“Thoughtless things! it made me sad to see 
them,” she went on; “ but girls are girls, though 
they don’t behave now as they did in my day. 
There is Mary Grant, and Fanny Alden, and my 
old neighbor Brae’s girl—they are nothing but 
children, and, la me! look at them! They are as 
pert and as forward as if they were twenty years 
old. I dare say you have noticed them. I like to 
see children know their places, don’t you, Mr. 
Wilson ?” 

* Certainly,” said the young man, mechanically, 
without pausing from his work. 

“Ah, I knew you would agree with me, Mr. 
Wilson. I hate pertness and forwardness above 
all things ; but you can’t expect much from a child 
whose grandparents are constantly pushing her 
forward, and fastening her to other people, wheth- 
er they want her or not. There are not many who 
would bear it as you do.” 

Here Mrs. Morris was obliged to pause, for Mr. 
Wilson, who had not attended to a word of her 
harangue, caught up his flute, and after playing the 
music once or twice, took his hat and left the room. 

“ Well, now,” she said to herself, “ he has gone 
right over there again! I meant to have had a 
little more talk with him, but I have found out 
that it is just as I supposed. I'll set matters to 
right to-morrow ; I'll go over there and tell Nelly 
just what he thinks of her. It will be no more 
than friendly, for she has no mother, and grand- 
mother Brae is getting old and foolish.” 

Mrs. Morris did not forget her resolution. She 
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went over next day, immediately after school, and 
found Nell alone. After some inquiries about the 
family, the lady’s voice suddenly changed from its 
usual loud, shrill key, to the piteous, disagreeable 
whine commonly adopted by women of her stamp 
on like occasions. Then she went on to relate her 
conversation with Mr. Wilson, making, from the 
outset, only the slight mistake of imputing to him 
the language she had used herself. 

At first Nell opened her clear, brown eyes, as if 
she did not understand. But as Mrs. Morris went 
on to say he called her pert and forward, and 
laughed at her grandparents, a thousand gleaming 
rays seemed to converge and center in the pupils 
of the girl’s eyes, and her sudden exclamation, “ I 
don’t believe it!” fairly startled that amiable lady. 

“ I suppose not, thy dear; people are not apt to 
believe unpleasant things,” she said, ‘‘ but I heard 
him say it, else I should hardly believe it myself. 
But you needn’t take it on my word. The young 
folks have been talking it over this month past; if 
you don’t believe me, ask them.” 

On my way to singing school that night I called 
on Nell. Instead of answering my merry greet- 
ings she burst into tears, and it was a long time 
before she would tell the occasion of her grief. 

**] do not believe it!” I said, as she closed her 
somewhat disconnected account of her interview 
with Mrs. Morris. “I have heard something of 
this before, but I do not believe Mr. Wilson éver 
said or thought such things. I'll ask him. 

“ Not for the world, Fanny ; not for the world! 
Mrs. Morris says she heard him say it, last night, 
and it must be so. You know he never would 
have thought of calling for me if grandpa and 
grandma had not spoken just as they did about 
my going to singing school. But to have him 
make fun of me, and say I kept puttingamyself in 
his way—it is too bad!” and her tears fell fast. 

I thought it was,too bad, but felt there must be 
some mistake. She refused to atiend the singing 
school again, until I saidysuch a course would oc- 
casion more talk, and told her that Dick and I 
would come for her very early, and that when 
there was much snow she could spend the night 
with me. She consented to this arrangement, but 
refused to go that night. 

Harry Wilson called at the usual hour. When 
Nell heard his step on the threshold, she caught up 
a déep hood, and drawing it over her face, bent 
over a porringer of gruel that stood on the hearth 
and began to stir it. 

“T have brought the music | promised you, 
Nelly,” he said, with a smile. ‘“ We shall not have 
time to practice it till after school, for it is almost 
half past six now. Come, get*your bonnet and 
cloak.” 

Nell murmured something about her grand- 
mother’s illness and staying at home. 
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“Why, child, you need not stay at home on that 
account,” said the old man. 

“ Indeed, I think I shall not go, grandpa ; I shall 
be wanted here,” she said, with a firmer tone. 

« Well, I will call as I return, and we will try 
the music. To-morrow Mr. Markham and I start 
for H—. We shall be absent two or three days, 
and you must have the air perfect when I return. 
But pray don’t stir the bottom of that dish out while 
I am gone,” said Mr. Wilson, laughing, as he clo- 
sed the door. 

Long before he returned, Nell went to her cham- 
ber. She was grieved, wounded, bewildered. She 
could not understand such baseness, and she laid 
her head on her pillow that night with feelings to 
which she had hitherto been a stranger. 

Harry Wilson and Mr. Mafkham returned late 
on Saturday night. The next evening on his way 
to singing school he called, as usual, for Nelly. But 
she and I were already at the ‘“‘Academy.” He 
was disappointed and disturbed. Somehow his 
short absence had made him feel more deeply than 
ever, that to see and speak with Nelly was neces- 
sary to his happiness. And he would see her, he 
thought, as he returned. Bat no; Nelly had ob- 
tained permission to spend the night with me, and 
before most of our companions had arranged their 
hoods and cloaks we were half way home. 

That night Mr. Wilson was in no mood to listen 
to the endless gossip of Mrs. Morria. He was an- 
gry with himself, with Nell, and not particularly 
pleased with the world in general. * 

** She is too flighty, too thoughtless,” he said to 
himself. “I have seen too much of the world for 
such childishness to trouble me.” His knowledge 
of the world had been such as to make him mor- 
bidly sensitive in all that related to the affections. 
Many a fair face had caught his fancy ; but it was 
really true that none had touched his heart like 
little Nelly Brae’s. He now began to see that he 
unconsciously treasured up every graceful move- 
ment and winning smile, and made them the food 
of his dreams. He was startled at the strength and 
depth of his feelings. What did Nelly mean? Why 
did she avoid him? What did he mean himself? 
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CHAPTER III. 


“Oh! rock, upon thy towery top, 
All throats that gurgle sweet! 
All starry culmination drop 
Balm dews to bathe thy feet! 


The fat earth feed thy branchy root, 
That under deeply strikes! 

The northern morning o'er thee shoot 
High up in silver spikes!” 


It was early in the sugar season, and John Brae 
had given out invitations for a party at his shanty 
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on the first pleasant evening of the full moon. This 
happened the next evening. Nelly and I spent the 
afternoon at the “ sap works,” assisting John in his 
arrangements. His shanty was a building some 
fifteen feet square, rudely constructed of posts an: 
rough boards. John had devised an aildition, of 
which the two old maples in front were ‘o be the 
corner posts. Branches of cedar and hemlock 
served for clapboards and thatch. We wreathed 
the bare wails of the main building with ever- 
green ; and the great half hogshead tub in the cor- 
ner, covered over with clean, white boards, served 
for a side table, on which we placed sundry dishes 
of butternuts, walnuts and apples. A large, cov- 
ered basket stood in the centre, containing bread, 
butter, salt, and several dozens of fresh eggs, which 
usually formed the chief article of refreshment on 
such occasions. The last seat was arranged, the 
rude floors nicely swept, and having nothing more 
to do, we paused to survey our work. 

“It is really a very pretty place,” said I. 

«“ Pretty enough,” Nell replied, sadly. 

“Pretty enough!” I exclaimed, rather vexed at 
her scant praise. “It is beautiful! If it could be 
well lighted, it would look about as well as the 
church on Christmas eve.” 

“ Sure enough,” said John, coming up. “ Can't 
you contrive to have it well lighted up, girls?” 

‘We have candles enough, but we have only 
eight sticks, for grandmother will not let us have 
her plated ones.” 

“ Wait a bit, girls! I'll fix it,’ he said, opening 
a box that served as a kind of tool-chest; and pre- 
sently, by means of augers and pine blocks, he pro- 
vided a great supply of candlesticks. 

Our arrangements al! finished, we went home 
to get tea and dress for the evening. Neil would 
gladly have remained at home, but she knew that 
her absence would excite surprise and conjecture. 
Besides, she had been the chief influence in per- 
suading John to give the party. 

When we reached our woodland bower, the 
beams of the rising moon were around the leafy 
door-way, struggling to steal in and sleep on the 
floor, as longingly as if it had been of Parian mar- 
ble, and a few stars looked down through the open- 
ings in the hemlock thatch, like guardian spirits. 
Our candlesticks did well, and the effect of the 
light was fine, though here and there a bunch of 
hemlock leaves crisped and crackled as they came 
in contact with the blazing wicks. The night was 
beautiful. The atmosphere was so clear and elas- 
tic, that we could hear the voices and footsteps of 
our guests coming across the fields long before 
they reached the shanty. 

Ah! those were happy hours ; as happy as youth, 
health, and unworn hearts could make them. | 
will not pretend to say how many games of for- 
feits were played; nor how many of the forfeits 
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were kisses ; nor how often the long spiyal apple 
peelings, when dropped over the right shoulder, 
formed the very letters which, by all the laws of 
magic, they were bound to form; nor with what a 
half pleased, half coquettish air the maidens held 
forth their palms full of apple seeds, while John, 
Fred, or Sam, or whoever had “ named the apple,” 
counted them over and over, to see if they would 
spell the given name ; nor how, if he succeeded, 
they were thrown into his bosom with a toss of 
the head, and “1 wonder how any one can be so 
ridiculous!” 

Apples! Oh, blessed be apples! they have been 
famed in philosophy and song; but neither the 
golden ones of Idalian Aphrodite, nor the famous 
one of Sir Isaac Newton, ever possessed such de- 
lightful magic, as the Rhode Island greenings that 
made part of our entertainment that evening at 
John Brae’s sap house. 

The whole arcana of magic lay hid in their 
seeds, if onr only possessed the skill to interpret 
them, and Nelly was deeply versed in all such lore. 
At our gatherings she was the acknowledged sybil. 
But she was too busy now, arranging the table, 
and discussing with John and a merry-pated old 
bachelor the precise number of minutes necessary 
to boil an egg, to pay much attention to the calls 
for her. 

At length Mary Grant came into the back room, 


and twining her arms around Nell’s waist, attempt- . 


ed to draw her into the “‘ green room,” as we styled 
the new apartment. 

“ No excuse, Nelly,” she cried ; “ we are deter- 
mined to have our fortunes told. You are the only 
witch present, and you must come.” 

* Nonsense, Mary. I can’t go; I am busy.” 

“ You had better come, Nelly,” she said, signi- 
ficantly ; then lowering her voice to a whisper she 
added, “‘some of them say you would not be so 
sober and old womanish, if somebody they could 
name were here.” , 

Nell colored deeply, and yielding to Mary’s 
movement, passed into the green room. Here she 
became the centre of the company, and Mary hav- 
ing stealthily put a wreath of holly leaves around 
her head, she sat with cou:ic gravity uttering pre- 
dictions that were received with shouts of laugh- 
ter, when suddenly the rude door opened and Har- 
ry Wilson entered. He was received with a loud 
weicome, and immediately drawn into the circle. 

Until within a few days Nell had poured forth 
her thoughts and feelings with the unconstrained 
freedom of a bird. But she was now learning to 
act the woman, with the owlish world for a tutor, 
and of course her first lesson was concealment. 
She pressed down her rising heart, and taking ad- 
vantage of her assumed character, she bowed 
gravely to Mr. Wilson and went on with her pre- 


dictions. Presently she rose, and placing the 
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wreath on Mary’s head, said, “there, good folk, 
I can stay no longer; I must away.” 

“No, no; you have not-told Mr. Wilson’s for- 
tune yet. You cannot go yet!” cried three or four, 
pressing round to prevent her escape. 

* Indeed, I must go; there, John is calling me 
now ; do let me go!” she exclaimed hastily, as if 
afraid to trust her voice. 

Mr. Wilson himself made way for her to pass, 
saying as he did so, “ No, no, good friends. It is 
unwise to attempt to compel fate. I fear my fortune 
would be a dark one if told by an unwilling sybil.” 

A merrier set than was gathered round our table 
that night could not be found in old Connecticut. 
Mr. Wilson, as our most distinguished guest, was 
seated by Nell at the head of the table. But no 
words passed between them, save suck as were ab- © 
solutely necessary. 

We kept primitive hours, and at ten o'clock 
there was a general call for hoods and cloaks, 
Amid the confusion, and “more last words,” Mr. 
Wilson approached Nell, who stood by the table 
searching a great basket as if she expected to find 
happiness at the bottom, and proposed to escort 
her home. He did not catch her reply, for at that 
moment half a dozen gathered round him to in- 
quire about the approaching concert. When he 
turned xo offer his arm she was gone. 

He mingled with the group around the door, 
but she was not there. Vexed and wounded by 
her strange conduct, he took the more frequented 
path home, but he had not proceeded far before he 
caught a glimpse of her form moving rapidly along 
the path that led round by the old maple. He 
paused, and hesitated. He knew she could not 
cross the stream on the stepping stones, for he had 
tried it that evening. The late rains had made 
the crossing so difficult that he had been obliged 
to turn back and take the other path. 

The next moment he was following her with 
rapid steps. Before he reached the crossing place, 
he left the path and sprang across the stream, some 
rods higher up. In her haste she had proceeded 
about one third of the way across, before she saw 
that the stones in the middle of the stream were 
completely out of sight. She stood hesitating, 
when he suddenly appeared, caught her in his 
arms, and bore her across without speaking. She 
gazed at him a moment in astonishment, but as he 
turned to leave her she burst into tears. He paus- 
ed, and turning back, asked eagerly— 

“ What does all this mean, Nelly ?” 

She could not reply, for tears. He stood a mo- 
ment irresolute, and then led her on to the old 
maple. ‘ 

“ Will you not tell me what it means?” he ask- 
ed again. 

She made an effort to stifle her sobs, and look- 
ing up through her tears, said, “ I suppose it was 
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not quite proper for him to say what he did. But 
he did not mean anything improper. I was fool- 
ish to go—but I did not think ycu could be so un- 
kind, so cruel, Harry.” 

“¢ But what have I done, Nell ?” 

“Perhaps you did not mean it just as Mrs. Mor- 
ris makes it seem ; but to think you could talk so 
of me!” and she sobbed again more deeply than 
before. 

«Hush, hush, Nelly ; do explain yourself; what 
have | said to Mrs. Morris?” 

By degrees he drew from her an account of her 
interview with Mrs. Morris. We need not say how 
eagerly and indignantly he exculpated himself; 
nor what earnest and beautiful words he whisper- 
ed, as he drew her closer and closer to his bosom. 
Memory, orthe prophetic yearnings of your own 
heart will tell you what they were. I will only 
say that the lazy sap in the old tree took a livelier 
motion ; and ever afterward troops of sweet flow- 
ers, such as the anemone and meek-eyed arbutus, 
came yearly to dwell at its foot, and bless it with 
their fragrant beauty. 

# « * *. . * * 

“ And is that all, Fanny?” asks E., with a look 
of disappointment not very flattering to my story- 
telling talent. 

‘“* Aye, that is all, and enough too. Did I not 
tell you the story was like the old maple ?” 

“But, Fanny, it is no story at all. You have 
not said a word about the wedding ; we do not 
even know they were married.” 
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“ Oh, if you wish to hear about a wedding, take 
up the newspaper yonder. There is an account of 
the Queen of Spain’s. These romances in white 
satin are wearisomely alike. But I will add, that 
some four years ago I visited Nell at her pleasant 
home on the banks of the Quinebaug. I found 
them both unchanged in heart; but she had really 
grown beautiful. Her face had gained in tone and 
expression ; her eyes beamed with light that seem- 
ed to flow from a heart brimming with untold hap- 
piness, and her voice was as ever, “ the sweetest 
midst the cadences of girls.” 

We sat in the parlor, calling up old times. As 
I looked from the open window, I saw that one of 
the pillars of the piazza was wreathed with ivy, 
and near by, under the shade of a rose-bush, grew 
a large bunch of sage. 

“ So you really planted them, Nelly !—the sage 
and ivy, I mean,” I said, pointing toward them. 

“To be sure she did,” replied Harry, laughing ; 
“and they thrive well. Come and see the fruit, 
Fanny.” 

He drew us both into the next room, and put- 
ting aside a muslin curtain, pointed to a beautiful 
babe that lay asleep in its cradle. 

The young mother stooped to kiss it, and as she 
raised her head their eyes met. Ah, that glance, 

so full of unspeakable happiness! I involuntarily 
repeated those words of the disciple of wisdom: 
“A babe in the house is a well-spring of happiness, 
a messenger of peace and of love, a link between 
—- and men.” 
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TO MISS MARY ANN BROWN, 


OF WASHINGTON CITY. 


BY MRS. 


Txov art going from us, Mary, 
As a bud falls from the tree ; 

Thou art leaving warm hearts, Mary, 
And their blessings go with thee. 

As the snow-drop in the woodland, 
As the violet in the dell, 

We shal! miss thy modest loveliness, — 
Sweet Mary, fare thee well! 


We sball miss thy pleasant voice, Mary, 
As the tone of some wild bird ; 

And shall listen for thy name, Mary— 
That blessed household word. 

As a moonbeam from the window, 
As a brooklet in its swell, 

We shall miss thy gentle preserce,— 
Sweet Mary, fare thee well! 


ANN S&S. 


STEPHENS. 


The children love thee, Mary, 
And their hearts must thrill with pain, 
When they find thy pillow empty, 
And call for thee in vain. 
Thy name, thy dear name, Mary, 
Was the first our boy could say ; 
We shall not forget it, Mary, 
When thou art far away. 


Thou art going home, my Mary— 
God bless thee evermore ; 
Thou shalt be welcome back again, 
As the sunbeam to our door. 
Come when the flowers are blooming, 
And the wild birds are in song; 
For though ye leave us, Mary, 
It must not be for long. 
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Two young storekeepers, whose capital in trade 
was rather small,and who daily saw excellent 
opportunities for making money pass unimproved 
for want of the means to embrace them, sat con- 
versing about their future prospects. 
were Felix Granger and Ellis Day. 

‘“‘ If I could only raise five or six thousand dol- 
lars somewhere,” remarked the former, “ I could 
double it in two years.” 

“ So could I, easily,” returned Day, “ But that 
amount of money is not to be picked up readily. 
One thing, I am making a good living and slowly 
improving my condition, and I suppose I ought to 
be contented. In the end, if all goes on as it has 
begun, I shall accumulate, I hope, enough to live 
upon.” 

“ It’s too slow work for me. I feel like a man 
trying to run with clogs upon his feet. The fact 
is, I must have more capital from somewhere. 
I'l! tell you what I’ve more than half made up my 
mind to do.” 

«“ What!” 

“ Buy a ticket in the lottery and try my luck. 
Prizes are drawn every day and why may not | 
meet with some good fortune ?” 

Day shook his head. 

“ What’s your objection ?” asked Granger. 

“JT don’t believe any good ever came of med- 
dling with lotteries.”’ 

“ Why ?” 9 

“In the first place the chances are’ all against 
drawing a prize. Not more thar one in a hun- 
dred is successful, and yet the ninety-nine who 
draw blanks are just as full of hope for the prize 
as he who draws it ; and are just as much divert- 
ed from right business thoughts during the time 
that elapses between the purchase of the ticket 
and the drawing of the lottery. The loss of the 
drawer of the blank is not alone the loss of his 
money. He loses in his business, often seriously, 
from the diversion of thought that must accom- 
pany the suspense he is doomed for a time to feel. 
Instead of applying himself diligently to the doing 
of what his hands find to do in his daily employ- 
ments, he is thinking about the use he will make of 


his money if he should be so fortunate as to draw - 


a prize. And in the second place, if he should 
Vou. VIIL—No. 3. 


Their names 


ARTHUR. 


; gueceed in getting a lucky number, he will be 


almost certain to lose all he has gained, and more 


beside, in trying for another and a higher prize.” 
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“‘ Trust me for that,” returned Granger. ‘ Let — 
me once get my fingers upon five, ten, or twenty 
thousand dollars, and you won’t find me meddling 
with lottery tickets.” 

“ T wouldn't trust any man,” said Day, 

“ Not even yourself?’ 

* No, not even myself.” 

* Wouldn’t you buy a ticket if you knew you 
would draw a prize ?” 

“ As that is supposing what cannot be, I will 
answer neither in the affirmative nor negative. 
But my own impression is, that money obtained 
by means of lotteries never does any good.” 

“ Why not?” 

“ For this reason: Money is a standard of 
value, and passes in society as a representative of 
some kind of property ; which is a thing in itself 
useful to mankind—as houses, lands, produce, 
manufactures, etc. When we receive money in 
business, it represents a benefit we have conferred 
upon another. But when money comes through a 
lottery, it does not correspond to any benefit con- 
ferred, but is actually the correspondent of injury 
done to others ; for hundreds have lost that one 
might gain. If a man in business accumulate ten 
thousand dollars, that sum has been received from 
perhaps more than a thousand different sources 
in return for wants supplied ; but, if a man draw 
ten thousand dollars in a lottery, he has received 
from a large number of persons their one, or two, 
or ten dollars without making them any return. 
Nothing has been produced ; no want supplied. 
Society has been in no way benefitted, but ac- 
tually injured. The whole proceeding, from be- 
ginning to end, has been disorderly and detrimen- 
tal. And I cannot but believe that the money so 
obtained will prove more a curse to any one than 
a blessing, and this because I hold that all evils in 
society react with pain against those who prac- 
tise them.” 

«‘ Give me ten thousand dollars and I will run 
all such risks,” said Granger. ‘‘ Somebody will 


_ get the prize, and I might just as well have it as 


Come! Join me in a ticket. 
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any one. I have 
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been looking over a first-rate scheme, which is to 
be drawn day after to-morrow.” 

But Day shook his head and said “ No,” firmly. 

“ Well, if you won't, I will try my luck alone. 
The tickets are only five dollars.” 

That day Granger bought a ticket. A dozen 
times before the drawing of the lottery did he call 
in to see his friend Day, and as often did he men- 
tion what was uppermost in his mind—the prize 
he hoped to draw. 

“If I get ten thousand I will lend you two or 
three thousand to give you a start,” he said on the 
day before the drawing was to take place. This 
was spoken in apparent jest, but he really felt in 
earnest. 

Day could not help smiling. 

“You may laugh,” returned the other, “but 
when you see me with ten or fifteen thousand dol- 
lars in hand you will not think me quite the fool 
you now do.” 

“ If you should be so lucky, I prophecy that your 
ten or twenty thousand dollars will do you no 
good in the end. That in ten or twenty years 
you will be no better, but worse off in consequence 
of your prize.” ' 

“Pll risk it.” 

“ No doubt you are perfectly willing to do so.” 

** And so would you be.” 

«I shall keep out of temptation at least, by not 
buying a ticket,” replied Day. “If I could get 
more capital in my business in a perfectly legiti- 
mate way,I should be glad to do so, for then I 
could make larger and more profitable operations, 
But as I see no approved mode of obtaining this 
capital, I must be content to plod on as I am now 
going. It will al] come out right ir the end, I 
doubt not.” 

“T’\l furnish you with more capital in a few 
days,” said Granger laughingly. 

“Very well. I'll give you good security and 
pay you a fair interest,” was the laughing reply. 

“ But won’t you be afraid of money drawn in a 
lottery ?” 

“ No, not to borrow it. 
by to draw it.” 
| “ Dividing a hair between north and north west 
A distinction without a difference.” 

I can see a very great 





















But I would be afraid 


sides. 
“ To me it is not. 


difference.” 
On the next day,late in the afternoon, Felix 


Granger came hurriedly into the store of Ellis Day. 
His manner was flurried ; he had a look of wild 
elation, 

“ Didn’t I tell you so?” he exclaimed, in a thick 
voice. ‘* Didn’t I say that I would draw a prize ?” 

«“ You did,” returned Day, calmly. 

“ And I said true. I’ve got the twenty-five 
thousand dollar prize as certain as death.’ 
« Indeed !” 
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“ True as preachin’.” 

“ Twenty-five thousand dollars?” 

“Aye! Twenty-five thousand dollars! Think 
of that, friend Day !” 

And he caught the hand of his friend and 
almost crushed it in a vice-like grip. 

“ Ain’t I a lucky dog? I always said I was 
born under a fortunate star, though I confess that 
I had to wait long before the right aspect came. 
But all in good time! I’ve no complaint to make. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars! Just think of 
that! Won't I do business now with a rush? 
Won't I show some of the sleepy ones in the 
trade a specimen of tall walking? Won't [?” 

And for very want of breath the excited young 
man paused, 

“What do you think of lotteries now?” he 
asked, after he had recovered himself a little. 
“ Ain’t you tempted to try your luck ?”’ 

“‘I think of them as I always did ; I believe | 
shall not try my luck. I might be so unfoitunate 
as to draw a prize.” 

“ Are you crazy, Ellis Day ?” 

“Perhaps lam. But, seriously, I would rather 
go on as lam going than draw a prize of twenty 
thousand dollars, For slow and sure will bring 
all out right in the end; but with twenty thousand 
dollars thrown suddenly into my lap, I might, no 
doubt would, be tempted to dash ahead at a rate 
so rapid as to be thrown headlong from my course, 
and be worse off than I was when I began the 
world with hope, energy, industry and five hun- 
dred dollars in my pocket.” 

“ And this you predict for me ?” 

*““No. I predict nothing for you. I hope you 
will be wise and prudent in the use of the large 
sum of money that has come into your hands.” 

‘« Never fear for me. 1 know what I am about. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars is not a sum large 
enough to turn my brain.” 

It is worthy of remark that Granger said no- 
thing more about lending his friend a few thou- 
sand dollars, as he had proposed in anticipation of 
a smaller prize than the one he had drawn. Not 
that he had forgotten his promise, voluntarily 
made, but ways in which he could use the whole 
amount of his now greatly increased capital im- 
mediately presented themselves, and instead of 
feeling that he had anything to spare, he felt that 
his operations would still be restricted within 
limits that it would be desirable to pass. 

When the twenty-five thousand dollars were 
paid to Granger, which was not until some weeks 
after the drawing of the lotiery, he immediately 
laid out one hundred dollars in tickets in another 
flattering scheme, intending if he drew anything to 
keep his promise to Day, which he now regretted 
having been weak enough to make. He drew 
about fifty dollars—reinvested that in the same 
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way—diew blanks and gave up lotteries. In this 
he was wiser than some men. Of course Day did 
not get the promised assistance in his business. 

Twenty-five thousand dollars in cash at once 
enlarged the credit of Granger to from seventy- 
five thousand to a hundred thousand dollars. All 
his business operations became greatly extended, 
and he grew into a man of importance, both in 
his own eyes and the eyes of others, quite rapidly. 

Whenever we begin to think highly of our- 
selves from any cause, but especially when this 
increased self-estimation springs from the mere 
increased amount of worldly goods that may hap- 
pen to be possessed, we are almost sure to fall into 
error. The first error committed by Granger was 
a most grievous one. When he drew the great 
prize he was under engagement of marriage with 
the daughter of a widow lady named Riker, whose 
income was small and who was unknown in fash- 
ionable society. The mother and daughter lived 
humbly, and all their time was usefully employed. 
Emma Riker had received a good education, and 
was in every way the equal in mental culture of 
the young man who had sought her hand. 

Granger mentioned to Emma the fact that he 
had purchased a ticket, and talked of what he 
was going to do in case he drew a prize. When 
the prize came he hurried off to see her and tell of 
his good fortune, the news of which she received 
with calmness, yet evident pleasure. 

For a month the young man continued his visits 
as of old, and felt and acted toward Emma as his 
affianced bride. Afier that, the idea of obtaining 
a rich wife entered his mind. It was just as easy 
now, it occurred to him, to get a wife with twenty 
or thirty thousand dollars as one without a cent. 
But then he was under an engagement of mar- 
riage. This thought produced an unpleasant sen- 
sation. The idea of a rich wife was a seed in the 
young man’s mind, and toward it pride, selfish- 
ness, and a love of money flowed as principles of 
life, first vitalizing the seed and then causing it to 
grow, sending down its roots in his heart, and put- 
ting forth leaves and blossoms that ultimately pro- 
duced noxious fruit. 

The possession of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
the enlargement of his business, and the reputation 
of being a young man of great enterprise, enabled 
Granger to form new acquaintances, and procured 
him invitations to fashionable parties in a circle 
where he had never before moved. He mingled 
with young ladies of high pretensions, and attrac- 
tions of a more imposing kind than such as were 
possessed by Emma Riker. Contrasts unfavorable 
to the latter were constantly taking place in his 
mind. The final result was a breach of the en- 
gagement. This was the first and the worst error 
committed by the young man. 

The effect produced upon the mind of Emma 
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was serious. But she concealed as much as possi- 
ble from the observation of every one what she 
felt, and, in the reflection that her lover had 
proved himself unworthy of the earnest and un- 
selfish affection she had borne him, sought to still 
the painful throbbing of her heart, and banish from 
her mind the image that had so long filled it with 
light and happiness. But she had a hard task to 
perform, and suffered much before it was fully ac- 
complished. 

A year from this time Granger led to the altar 
the daughter of a rich merchant, named Collins, 
who had enough pride, extravagance, and love 
of show to ruin any man willing to be influenced 
by her. Her father gave her a brilliant wedding 
party, and a house furnished in the most costly 
manner. The young couple started in life with 
some eclat. 

No very long time elapsed after the marriage, 
before Granger discovered that his wife had few 
if any domestic qualities; was self-willed, pas- 
sionate, full of pride, and alarmingly extravagant. 
Such a thing as consulting his tastes, pleasures, or 
preferences, never appeared to cross her mind. 
In spite of the effort he made not to do so, he 
could not help contrasting these qualities of his 
wife with the very opposite ones that were pos- 
sessed in such gentle and unobtrusive yet sweet 
perfection by Emma Riker. 

Not more wisely did the young man act in busi- 
ness. He at once extended all his operations and 
entered into new ones, employing every dollar of. 
his capital, and using his credit to very nearly its: 
utmost limit. Under this system he found him- 
self, by the end of a year or two, with a weight 
upon his shoulders that was difficult to be borne. 
Notwithstanding this, he boasted of having made 
ten thousand dollars during the first year, and 
twenty thousand in the second year that followed 
his improved fortunes; and in opening the busi- 
ness of his third year, he sought to extend still 
farther all his operations. Through the influence 
of his father-in-law Granger got into the direction 
of a bank that was managed by a clique of money 
jobbers, through which he found no difficulty in 
passing his father-in-law’s note to almost any. 
amount; and Mr. Collins used the paper of his 
son-in-law quite as freely. Thus their interests 
and fortunes became inextricably blended. 

With such facilities, and the credit of having 
made a great deal of money and being one of the 
most enterprising merchants in the city, Granger 
was able to do a very heavy business; but, from. 
the start, he had over-traded, and. was always. 
driven by, instead of driving and rightly guiding 
and managing his business. 

In the mean time Ellis Day was going on as of 
old, quietly, carefully and safely. His operations 
were never very large; but they always yielded a 
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fair profit, and gradually extended every year. He 
had never been able to get an advance of capital 
from any one ; but this, he felt inclined to think, 
was all for the best. More capital might have 
tempted him into water that was beyond his depth. 

Some time after Granger’s marriage, Day, who 
had met Emma Riker a year or two previous, 
was again thrown into her company, and came 
into nearer association with her than before. The 
oftener he met her, the more he liked her; and it 
was not long before an intimacy sprang up between 
them that ended in marriage. They went to 
housekeeping in a neat, respectable, but not very 
costly style. Emma made a prudent, loving wife, 
and grew daily more dear to her hasband. Their 
home was to each the pleasantest place on earth. 
Different, indeed, was the home of Felix Granger. 
Ali day he was in the rush, hurry, excitement and 
anxiety of business; and he came home at night 
fatigued, and with a weight upon his breast. But 
there was no sweet smile there to fall upon him 
like a sunbeam ; no loving words to make him for- 
get the cares of the day. It not unfrequently hap- 
pened that his wife was out, and remained out the 
whole evening ; or she was in an ill-humer about 
something, and hardly answered him civilly if he 
spoke to her; or she buried herself from tea time 
until the hour for going to bed in the pages of a 
new novel. ‘To her husband she was, at no time, 
a pleasant companion. 

The fact was, Mrs. Granger had no true aflec- 
tion for her husband, and did not put herself out to 
assume a virtue she did not possess. Indifference, 
coldness and sullenness were not always the only 
ills which the husband had to hear. He was often 
made to feel the worse irritation of direct ill tem- 
pers that fretted him at times beyond endurance 
and led to open bickerings; usually brief, but 
violent while they lasted. ‘Ihus the days of their 
wedded life passed on; and they were often bitter 
days to both of them. 

Five years from the period at which the mar- 
riage of Ellis Day took piace, he removed with his 
little family into a beautiful but not very costly 
dwelling, which he had just purchased. His busi- 
ness had increased steadily and safely, for he had 
applied his mind diligently, from the first, to the 
attainment of a thorough knowledge of every 
thing that related in any way to the particular 
branch of trade in which he was engaged. It 
was rarely that he made a mistake in purchasing, 
or bad debts inselling. As his experience became 
more matured, and his means enlarged, he was 
able to increase his business operations safely, and 
to reap all the advantages of such an increase. 
The capital which he had been so desirous of ob- 
taining, years before, would have been an injury to 
him, rather than a benefit. This he now clearly 
saw ; for it would have led him into an enlarge- 
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ment of his business, while his experience was yet 
but small, and might have involved him in diffi- 
culties from which extrication would have been 
almost impossible. 

On the very day when he took possession of his 
new house, for which he had a clear deed, every 
dollar of the purchase money having been paid 
without disturbing his business by a withdrawal of 
capital, both Mr. Collins and his son-in-law stop- 
ped payment, the former with obligations out for 
three hundred thousand dollars, and the latter for 
one hundred and fifty thousand. They had ex- 
tended their business operations, and stretched 
their credit, until the foundation upon which they 
stood became too weak to support them. The 
father-in-law was older, shrewder, and less scrupu- 
lous than Granger. He took care to save some- 
thing from the wreck ; but the latter came out 
penniless, and with a heavy debt hanging over 
him. The beautiful house and rich furniture that 
had been a part of his wife’s marriage portion 
were seized and sold to the highest bidder, and he 
turned upon the world, with a family of three 
children, with scarcely a dollar in his pocket. 

Instead of sympathy from his wife in the sad 
disaster that had befallen him he met with re- 
proaches for not having made over to her and her 
children the house and furniture she had brought 
him, and thus reserved a home for his family. 
To these cruel reproaches the disappointed, bro- 
ken-spirited man had nothing to reply. He felt 
crushed to the earth, and without the strength to 
lift himself up again. He had fallen from so high 
a position that he was nearly disabled by the 
concussion. 

Thrown out of business, turned out of his home, 


‘and with nothing to live upon, he was forced, re- 


luctantly, to accept the constrained offer of his 
father-in-law to go to his house with his family 
until he could get something to do. Naturally 
independent in his feelings, this was a painful trial, 
especially as there was no real cordiality in the 
invitation, and the addition of his family to that of 
Mr. Collins was evidently felt as a burden. 

Some weeks after this arrangement had been 
entered upon, and at a time when it was ‘chafing 
him sorely, Granger called in to see his old friend 
Day, to solicit from him a vacant clerkship in his 
store. After their meeting, Day expressed the 
sincere regret he felt at the disastrous result of 
his business. With much bitterness the other 
replied : 

“ Yes, disastrous enough; but I do not won- 
der at it, now that I[amasane man again. Ellis 
Day! Since the hour I drew that cursed prize 
in the lottery I have been beside myself. I have 
not acted, in a single instance, with the wisdom 
and prudence of a man whose mind was well 
balanced. I believe you now; but I did not be- 
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quate to the wants of Mrs. Granger. She could 
spend it herself, twice over, in the year, and be- 
cause she could not get as much as she wanted 
from her husband, she complained and fretted al- 
most constantly. 

Granger remained with Day only a few months, 


lieve you when you told me that money obtained ; 

in the way I obtained twenty-five thousand dollars ; 

never does any good. You saw how it would be } 

—you, like a wise man, could foresee the evil, but ; 

I, like a fool, passed on and have been punished ; ¢ 

and grievous and hard to be borne is that punish- ’ 

ment. It is felt by me in the most intimate as : when his domestic irritations became so great that, 

well as in the most remote relations of my life. ; ina fit of passion and despair, he left the city, 

Ah, my friend! Your patience, prudence, and | and though some years have passed, he has never 

willingness to wait for the gently flowing tide that { since been heard of by his family. 

bears us on to fortune have met the just reward. > So much fora prize in the lottery! We agree, 

Like you, had I been thus prudent and thus willing perfectly, with Ellis Day, that no good ever comes 

to wait, I might now have been safely advancing from money obtained by this or any other species 

toward wealth, instead of being penniless, and { of gambling, and for the reason already alleged, 

with spirits broken, energy gone, and the very light | that it does not correspond to any use in the com- 

of life extinguished !”’ munity ; but has actually been obtained from those 
Granger was deeply moved. $ who have received no equivalents therefor. Other 
The situation he asked was promptly given to { reasons could also be given, but they must readily 

him. But the salary was only eight hundred dol- } suggest themselves to the mind of almost every 

lars a year. This small sum was in no way ade- 1} reader. 
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And whose the loss ?—or mine or thine? 


I offered to thy lip 


'Tis well—the blow is felt—forgive ! 
I stooped a starry wing, 


That might have proudly soared to heaven, A chalice brimmed with glorious wine, 


On thy poor heart to cling. Whence thou didst lightly sip. 


Thou didst not dream that Jife was there,— 
Soul-life, for such as thou ! 

Thy Aand dashed down the beaker rare, 
Thy lip belied the vow. 


For thee, frail flutterer of the earth, 
I deigned my flight to stay ; 

On thee, who dreamed not half its worth, 
I poured my spirit’s ray. 


And I?—oh, God! ’twas J who lost 


Th’ immortal draught divine ; 


The proudest, truest, loftiest love, 


That ever burned the shrine 
For thou, who couldst not feel its cost,— 


What was that heart to thine? 


Whereon its costly incense rose, 
My heart vouchsafed to thine. 

And thus the penalty I pay, Yet, even now, to ruin lured— 
As few have paid before ; 

When God-lit spirit bends to clay, 
What should it look for more ? 


Betrayed, condemned, forgot— 
My wounded pinion still 1 wave 
Beyond thy soulless lot ! 


Ay ! ever thus ’twill be for those, Yet guerdon just this fate to me, 


Who, graced with starry wing, Who stooped a starry wing, 


Forego a golden dawn in heaven, That might have bathed in Eden airs, 


To round a taper sing. Around a rose to sing. 
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“WEEP NOT FOR HIM THAT DIETH.” 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 
a om 
‘ 4 Weep not for him that dieth !—though it be Weep not for him that dieth !—though the flower, 
BY A fearful task the heart's wild grief to chain, That poured its sweetness on the zephyrs forth 
be And the deep gush of sorrow, silently, In one bright stream, one perfume-breathing shower, 
if + In its impetuous current to restrain ; Hath withered in its bloom away from earth. 
; 4 NS Weep not! for wilder depths than human sight A voice hath summoned it to other spheres, 
WF f Can pierce, are those to which the soul replieth ; To breathe its essence richly there, among 
RAY Though darkness deeper than the stole of night The purest, brightest, holiest of parterres, 
: } } O’ershadow us, weep not for him that dieth! And blend its softness with the seraph’s song. 
ee 
i i ( ’ Weep not for him that dieth !—though our sphere Weep not for him that dieth !—still the star 
; ue a May mourn a radiant star, forever gone, That left our sphere more gloriously is shining, 
3 i Whose glory gushes it was wont to wear, In holier realms ;—the chord that flung afar 
oe at Wreathed in whose light its coronal had shone ; Its sweet, wild tones more rapturously is twining 
; a . | Still the wild splendor of its beams is taken, The song-wreath seraphs weave around the throne 
me A Far holier spheres with gladness to illume; Of the Eterna] One—the blushing flower 
fee Though reft of its bright gleamings ours awaken, Is kissed by wandering breaths, that sigh alone 
x 3 Weep not above the spirit’s silent gloom ! Thro’ the bright leaves of heaven’s ethereal bower. 
dh: Weep not for him that dieth !--though the string, Then weep not him that dieth !—though it be 
ie : That sweetest swelled in pleasure’s festal hour, A fearful task the heart's wild grief to chain, 
Ve Hath burst upon the lyre ;—'tis called to fling And the deep gush of sorrow, silently, 
ri i The pealing wildness of its hallowed power, In its impetuous current to restrain ; 
i a Where naught of earthly sound may ever come, Weep not! for wilder depths than human sight 
ie Amid the bright-winged choristers of air ; Can pierce, are those to which the sou! replieth ; 
{, The early called hath found the spirit's home! Though darkness deeper than the stole of night 
i 1 | Oh, woo it not from all its brightness there! O’ershadow us, weep not for him that dieth! 
vale, & ad 
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BY MISS LOUISA OLIVIA HUNTER. 


he ' stillet 
Bee yl i E] Puerto de los Muertos (the Gate of the Dead) is the summit of a mountain on the route from Monterey to Saltillo. It 
i dt derives its name, the Indians aver, from a bloody battle which took place there between the first conquerors and the natives, 


O’ERLOOKING a sunny and far-spreading plain, 

There’s a mountainous pass in the Aztecs’ domain, 
Where a battle was fought, ages since, it is said— 

So they call this lone pathway ‘the Gate of the Dead.” 


The Gate of the Dead! ’Tis a desolate spot, 


‘For it tells a dark tale of the warrior's lot ; 


Of brave hearts that sought a loved country to save, 
But gained in that struggle a warrior’s grave. 


Oh! wild, thrilling thoughts nerved each sou) on that day, 
As they calmly went forth in their battle array ; 
For they hoped to return ere the set of the sun, 
To raise the glad shout of a victory won. 
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nats in which the former party were successful, though so vigorous was the engagement that but few even of the victors survived. 


With fierce, burning ardor they pressed on the foe— 

But the close of that contest was full of deep woe! 

Soon their war-song was hushed, and each spirit at rest, 

While their warm life-blood crimsoned the green mountain's 
breast. 


And since that dread morn those who wander that way, 
Feel within a low pleading, which e’er seems to suy, 

‘ Speak softly !—step gently !—ah, light be your tread !— 
For the ground ’neath your feet is “ the Gate of the Dead.” ’ 


Thus will it be ever with those who draw near, 

As they gaze on the spot where the brave found a bier ; 
Still that pathway, when ages on ages have sped, 

Will be hallowed by all as ‘‘the Gate of the Dead.” 
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Five years had passed since the incidents recorded 
in the foregoing chapter, and Margaret Leslie had 
attained her twentieth year; andif the eye of 
her father (unconsciously) rested with surpassing 
fondness on the movements of one member of the 
household group, it was for this gentle and endear- 
ing girl that that glance was stayed. To the 
graceful ease of manner which had ever distin- 
guished Mrs. Leslie, Margaret added the contem- 
plative and highly gifted mind inherited from her 
father, whose pupil and companion she had been 
from her earliest years. Literature was with her 
almost a passion, but it was unaccompanied by 
pedantic abstraction from the ordinary cares and 
enjoyments of life; it was an exquisite relish for 
the sublime and beautiful which led her to con- 
template with enthusiastic delight every model of 
wisdom and excellence, and while the pursuit ele- 
vated, it also humbled; for if her attainments 
were great, (and for a young woman they were,) 
her standard was so much greater, that the com- 
parison could not fail to check the rising of vanity. 
Her education had been rather profound than 
showy, yet did she read and converse in different 
languages with happy fluency; she sketched 
slightly, but her views were full of life and beauty ; 
and if she had not mastered many of the difficul- 
ties in the science of music, she could accompany 
the breathings of her own rich voice on harp or 
piano with taste and feeling. Perhaps her dispo- 
sition was more inclined to grave than gay; but 
if she did not create mirth herself, none joined 
more quickly in the playful jest bandied by others ; 
and if there was one feature predominant in her 
character, it was an absence and forgetfulness of 
self—a constant readiness to sympathize in the 
feelings of all around her. To enjoy was to draw 
forth her brightest smiles; but to suffer was to 
awaken every generous affection in the heart of 
Margaret Leslie. 

If it was true that her father regarded her with 
any sentiment of preference, it was as true that 


Mrs. Leslie cherished something like the same. 


kind of feeling for her son. “The bird that we 
nurse is the bird we love,” and she had watched 
this cherished one through so many fluctuations 


IJ. 
of hope and fear, and had been repaid by so much 
affectionate devotion on his part, that he had be- 
come completely the treasure of her life ; and she 
regarded his steps, his very look, with anxiety, to 
be sure that in the bright and animated youth be- 
fore her she saw the fragile child that had awa- 
kened so many apprehensions. But if these shades 
of love were real, they were not apparent; per- 
haps they were the unknown inmates of the breast 
they inhabited; for Mr. Leslie felt all the father 
in his heart when he looked upon his son, and 
Mrs. Leslie betrayed more pride than it may be 
was allowable when her daughter became the 
theme of conversation. 

Alfred Leslie was possessed of a lively and ver- 
satile mind, great quickness of apprehension, and 
high and strong passions, which his father’s exam- 
ple and precept had not yet taught him to mode- 
rate and command. His love was so confiding, 
so relying, that the objects of it could find pallia- 
tion for all his faults; his hate (though transitory) 
would have been fearful to behold, if his power 
to revenge could have heen equal to his desire. 

And Adeline was now a girl of fourteen, but 
still the pet, the plaything of all, for amidst the 
developements of a rapidly opening mind, she stil] 
retained the artless and joyful temperament which 
had marked her happy childhood. 

And now, having taken a peep into the charac- 
ters of the Leslie family, let us listen to their con- 
versation, as they sit in that pleasant parlor on 
this sweet summer’s eve. That still fine looking 
woman sitting in the window is Mrs. Leslie; she 
is waiting her husband's return—he is unusually 
late ; and that pretty girl by the table in the cen- 
tre of the room is evidently a visitor. Alfred is 
standing by her; his looks and bearing those of a 
man of twenty-five, and yet he is not nineteen, 
The young lady has closed her book; Alired has 
commenced a conversation. 

‘‘ Now, Emily, if you have any secret affection 
for my irresistible self, playing about your heart, 
now is the time to disclose it, for | am greatly in 
demand at present.” 

Emily pat up her lip—* Mr. Alfred Leslie must 
cherish a much higher opinion of his own perfec- 
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tions than any other does, to be so elated by them ; 
but what makes you think you are so much in 
demand ?” 

“Why, the Misses Travers have sent me a 
season Card to their weekly soirees; my opposite 
neighbor has peeped at me through the blind all 
this afternoon ; and even the exclusive Mary Sey- 
mour has expressed her willingness to add my 
name to her visiting list; so you see, Miss 
Emily !” 

“ But if you have been so highly complimented, 
of what use would be the pretensions of so insig- 
nificant a person as myself?” 

“Oh! I don’t know ; you are tolerably hand- 
some—have transcendant teeth—you play ex- 
quisitely, and I suppose possess a plantation or two 
at the south. I might think of it.” 

« Mrs. Leslie, Mrs. Leslie, only listen ; did you 
ever hear such conceit ?” 

“He is a sad boy,” said the mother; “but 
don’t mind him, Emily; when he has met with 
two or three rebuffs from the fair sex, he will be 
more humble,” looking at the same time as if she 
thought it impossible that he could be taught by 
such a process. 

At this moment Mr. Leslie entered. “ Good 
evening, Miss Marchmont ;” and turning to his 
wife, “ My dear, where are Margaret and Addy ?” 

At the mention of their names, Margaret and 
Adeline approathed from the inner apartment, 
and as you looked upon them, their arms entwined 
about each other, it would have been difficult to 
imagine a more complete personification of differ- 
ing styles of beauty. Margaret’s figure was not 
above the middle height, yet there breathed such 
an air of dignity over its just and beautiful propor- 
tions, in her movements there were so much ease 
and self- possession, that you would have termed it 
commanding ; and with this expression, the high 
clear brow with its curls of raven hue, and the 
decided style of her fine features admirably har- 
mionized. Her eyes were dark, deep, and loving ; 
and if her cheek boasted not a brilliant bloom, it 
was flushed with the warm hue of health and 
hope. In all she was a fair creature and a noble ; 
many would have called her queenly. And what 
a contrast was Addy, with her low, childish form; 
her fair flaxen curls, that covered neck and shoul- 
ders in their luxuriance; her sweet, mild blue 
eyes, and bright complexion, varying with every 
thought and gesture! She was entirely of the 
fairy kind. 

“Father,” said Margaret, “ how late you are! 
I have got the book you spoke of and have been 
waiting to read it to you.” 

‘Oh no, don’t have reading to-night,” inter- 
posed Adeline; “I have so much to tell you, fa- 
ther, about our examination.” 

“What! after entertaining Margaret with it 
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for the last two hours?” said Alfred. “ That 
must have been an uncommonly important affair, 
Addy.” 

“ Oh, you think it can’t be important, because 
it’s about children ; but I can tell you, there were 
some fine ladies and gentlemen there, one in par- 
ticular. Margaret, you know him—that Mr. 
Cavendish we saw at Niagara; and he asked me 
so earnestly if you were not coming !” 

Margaret was standing by the table, in the full 
light of the lamp suspended over it, and the crim- 
son flush which overspread cheek, neck and brow 
at this intimation riveted the attention of every 
one present. 

“ Whew!” said Alfred, significantly. 

Margaret tried to smile—to recover herself, but 
it would not do; and saying she would make her 
father’s tea, she hurried from the room. Mr. 
Leslie went out to partake of the refreshment, and 
Adeline, (wondering what she had said to cause 
Margaret such painful confusion,) followed also. 

“That is a discovery,” said Alfred in an under 
tone to Miss Marchmont. : 

“ Quite! But I should not have been surprised, 
had I known they were acquainted; few could 
be insensible to the merits of Walter Cavendish.” 

“Do you know him ?” asked Alfred. 

“ Very well; his guardian is our nearest neigh- 
bor in Augusta ; and he is esteemed by many de- 
grees the finest young man among us.” 

“Umph!” said Alfred, musingly. “I thought 
he inconvenienced himself very much for our sakes 
at the hotel; I did not understand it then.” 

“But you understand it now,” said his com- 
panion, gaily. “Can you not see a wedding in pro- 
spective? Margaret’s blush has told her secret, 
and one like Margaret cannot love unsought.” 

And Murgaret did not love unsought. The 
next morning came a note from Mr. Cavendish to 
Miss Marchmont, expressing his delight to find 
that she was in the city. He would do himself 
the pleasure immediately to offer his personal re- 
spects, and hoped he should be allowed to renew 
an acquaintance with the Leslie family, which 
had already afforded him so much pleasure. He 
came, and no veil of ceremony could conceal the 
fact that he came to win, by all possible means, 
the love of the bright girl whose image had never 
left him from the moment when he had first beheld 
it. And no long time elapsed ere, with the frank- 
ness and candor conspicuous in the southern char- 
acter, he made his proposals. Sanctioned by the 
daughter, they were. tendered in due form to the 
father; and when Miss Leslie again appeared in 
society, it was as the affianced of Walter Caven- 
dish. 

What a well-matched couple! suited in every 
thing to each other, said the world ; but the world 
is ever quick to decide. Its superficial eye looks 
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not beneath the surface; it seizes on what is 
prominent, arranges the future to its own notion 
of fitness, and triumphs in the infallibility of its 
own decisions. 

Walter Cavendish was the only child of a Car- 
olinian planter, and not a professor of that faith so 
dear to the Leslies; but he had received the re- 
ligious instructions of a most exemplary mother 
till the age of fifteen, and the good seed she had 
sown had not been entirely unfruitful, even though 
by the death of both his parents he had been con- 
signed to the care of a worldly, and in some re- 
spects unprincipled guardian. He entertained the 
deepest reverence for the institutions of Christian- 
ity, and supported them by his example and by his 
affluence. He was the sou! of high and honorable 
feeling; strictly just, not only in every engage- 
ment with, but in every expressed opinion of his 
fellow creatures. He was courteous to all ; but 
the aged, the poor, the weak, received his blandest 
accents, exacted his kindest sympathies. And 
yet, with all those excellencies, he was proud, in- 
corrigibly proud. He had ever turned with loath- 
ing from the haunts of dissipation ; his taste was 
too refined for that; but he gioried in the strength 
with which he thought he had resisted temptation 
and Kept his name without a blot ; he exulted in 
talents and endowments which had gained him so 
much notice, and now triumphed more than ever 
in the thought that he, and he alone, had gained 
the love of Margaret Leslie. ‘She was formed to 
realize my dreams; she would grace a throne, 
he thought. ‘With what delight shall I present 
her to my friends? It was her greatest charm 
in his eyes, tix: che sought to live by the influence 
of that Spirit which casteil: down high imagina- 
tions; and when she entreated him not to ofer 
her such glowing praise for what was but the per- 
formznee of her daily duties, and assured hira 
with the earnestnes> cf trnth that she had often 
felt her insufficiency to perform one good action, 
he would listen with attention, but, with an in- 
ward smile, would think, ‘It will do very well for 
my gentle Margaret to distrust herself; she knows 
nothing of the world ; but those who have strug- 
gled with it may surely rely upon their powers.’ 

The time had come for Miss Marchmont’s re- 
turn, and Cavendish was to accompany her to 
Baltimore, where she would meet her brother. 
The travelling trunks were strapped to the car- 
riage ; the family were assembled in the drawing- 
room to bid her farewell: 

“ Well, Emily, if you find that you eannot live 
without me,” said the teasing-Alfred, “ when you 
get home you can write, and if I am not taken up 
I will promise you to consider of it.” 

“If vanity is a quality which would influence 
your choice, I can highly recommend my son,” 
interposed Mr. Leslie. ‘Why Alfred, you are 
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getting worse. Walter is a much finer gentleman 
than you are, and he has no conceit at all.” 

“Oh, one great man in the family is enough, 
father ; is it not, Margaret? He can support its 
dignity ; but I have a particular relish for the 
petty weaknesses, and take them under my pro- 
tection.” 

Cavendish now entered, to say all was ready, 
and partings were exchanged. 

“TI shall never see Margaret Leslie again,” said 
Emily, in a low tone, as she took leave of her; 
“but you are coming to Georgia in the spring, 
and remember, I put in the first claim for the 
friendship of Mrs. Cavendish.” 

“It is so arranged,” said Margaret, coloring ; 
“ but nothing is certain, you know.” 

We speak words at random, often from mere ina- 
bility to think what else to say, and when some sud- 
den occurrence recalls them to our memory, the 
startled imagination looks back at them almost in 
the light of prophecy, and we feel as if some myste- 
rious power had possessed us to shadow forth the 
coming event. So felt Margaret Leslie, when she 
thought of her last words in parting with Miss 
Marchmont ; for three weeks had passed away, and 
no tidings of Cavendish had been received. He 
was to stay but one night in Baltimore ; if anything 
had occurred to keep him there, he surely would 
have written. ‘What can be the matter? and 
Margaret passed each succeeding day inan agony of 
apprehension. At length he came, but asked only 
for Mr. Leslie, and when that kind-hearted man 
beheld him, he exclaimed in surprise, 

“Why, Walter, you have been ill, very ill. 
Why did you not let us know ?” 

“ This letter was the cause of my illness, sir,” 
said Walter, taking one from his pocket-hoo. ~~ 
hardiag it to him ; “ and that you could not allevi- 
ate. It was brought to me at Baltimore by Mr. 
Marchmont. Will you read it?” 

Mr. Leslie took the letter ; it was from an in- 
timate friend in Georgia, acquainting Cavendish 
that the suspicions entertained of his guardian 
(from his having so long procrastinated the settle- 
ment due on his coming of age) had been fully 
realized. He had played for heavy stakes, and 
hoping to recover the property he had lost of Cav- 
endish’s, he had risked al] his possessions upon the 
throw; had failed, and unable to meet his disgrace 
had fled. 

“ This is sad news, indeed, Walter,” said Mr. 
Leslie, slowly, “ but”— 

“Do not think,’ said Cavendish, interrupting 
him, and drawing his tall figure to its full height, 
while his under lip quivered with emotion, “ do 
not think I came here to ask you to throw away 
your daughter on a beggar. No, sir; of my own 
free will I annul the engagement. I do not even 
ask a farewell; but I have talents—-I have abili- 
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ties, and in this enterprising country their pos- 
sessor need not want. If Miss Leslie should 
retain her preference—if I can provide for her 
plentifully—may I then hope for your approba- 
tion ?” 

“ Certainly, certainly, my dear Walter; but do 
not arrange anything yet ; meet my family to-night 
as usual, and I will see you on this subject to-mor- 
row. I will think”— 

“T cannot enter your family circle again, my 
dear sir, till I know on what footing I stand with 
regard to it.” , 

** Well, well, perhaps you are right; but come 
to me to-morrow,” said Mr. Leslie; “I hope to 
arrange all ;” and they parted. 

That evening Mr. Leslie had a long conversa- 
tion with his wife. He had wished for some time 
to retire from business; he was tired of its cares ; 
his wealth was greater than his wishes; and the 
present would be a favorable opportunity to esta- 
blish Cavendish and Alfred in his stead. He 
would leave in the concern sufficient money to 
continue it on its present scale, and if Caven- 
dish’s proud spirit spurned a gift which, after all, 
would not equal the amount he had intended for 
Margaret’s wedding portion, he could take it as a 
loan, and repay it as opportunity offered. 

‘‘T am delighted with the plan, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Leslie ; “ but do you think Walter will make 
a man of business ?” 

“T think he can make anything he chooses; I 
have more fears for Alfred,” replied her husband. 
“He is very young, and does not take much to 
business ; but I shall be at hand to prevent im- 
prudences, and will try him.” 

When this arrangement was made known to 
Cavendish, he entered into it with alacrity, thank- 
ing Mr. Leslie with the true eloquence which 
gratitude inspires; but for the loan which that 
gentleman delicately offered there would be no 
necessity. A relative of his mother’s (for whom 
he had been named) had left him a bequest when 
a child, and though slight at first, it had been so 
long increasing that it would afford the necessary 
sum. 

‘“‘T have but one condition to make,” said Mr. 
Leslie, when all was finally arranged ; “ it is, that 
you defer your marriage with my daughter for two 
years from your commencement; that time is ne- 
cessary to test your success.” 

This condition was the hardest that could then 
have been proposed to Walter Cavendish, but 
after some fruitless cavilling he yielded. 

Early in the spring the firm of Cavendish and 
Leslie was announced in the papers, and Walter 
devoted himself with faithful assiduity to the labo- 
rious duties of a merchant. 

Time will fly, even with lovers waiting for their 
union. It is said of Jacob that he served seven 
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years for Rachel, and it seemed but as a few days 
for the love he had to her; and while this touch- 
ing expression conveys to us the idea of surpassing 
affeetion, it furnishes a solution for many similar 
endurances in later periods. 

The two stipulated years were drawing toa 
close, when Cavendish thought it best to refresh 
the memory of Mr. Leslie on the subject 

“ Why, Walter, you are early,” he said, with a 
smile, in reply to the communication. The term 
will not expire till spring, and it is winter yet.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” argued the young man, “ I 
have been so very, very successful ; besides our reg- 
ular business, which was never more prosperous, [ 
have entered into one or two speculations which 
have already yielded me something like a com- 
pensation for the wealth I was deprived of, and I 
hoped you would not hesitate.” 

“T do not hesitate ; I am already making ar- 
rangements to perform my promise; but the old 
do not stir so quickly as the young—you must 
give me time. You know that I have purchased 
a country-seat within a pleasant drive of the city ; 
but perhaps you do not know that I intend it, after 
some improvements and embellishments from the 
taste of my children, for my own permanent resi- 
dence. We shall take possession of it as soon as 
the season becomes pleasant, and as quickly after 
that as this house (which I shall bestow as a wed- 
ding gift on my daughter) can be remodelled and 
refurnished—why, then,” said the father, and 
there was,g slight hesitation in his tone, “1 will 
give you my Maggie.” 

“ The last is the only gift I ask,” rejoined Cav- 
endish ; “ indeed, sir, we do not need the former.” 

“ T know you do not,” Mr. Leslie replied ; “ but 
if ever you are a father, Walter, you will find 
that it isa pleasure to bestow on a loving child 
some things it does not need. If our Heavenly 
Parent limited his gifts only to our wants, the 
world would not be the treasure-houge it is.” 

In the mean time the Leslie circle was again 
augmented by a visit from Emily Marchmont; 
and Alfred, who imagined that this young lady 
entertained a higher opinion of her own attractions 
than they warranted, took his usual delight in 
teasing her. She said to him one day, as she sat 
with true southern indolence dawdling over her 
fruit at dessert,—* It astonished us very much at 
the south, that Walter Cavendish succeeded so 
well in mercantile pursuits.” 

bd Why,” said Alfred, in reply, what did us at 
the south think 1—that he was not endowed with 
capacities for a merchant ?” 

“We thought,” said Emily, with a pretty toss 
of her head, “that he could’never bring his fine in- 
tellect to the level of a counting-room.” 

“ You had better take care, lady fair,” rejoined 
Alfred, quickly, “or you may not be able to bring 














your fine intellect to the level of a counting-room, 
in this campaign of yours against our enterprising 
young merchants.” 

The war of words went on, and playful badin- 
age was becoming angry sarcasm, when Margaret 
interposed. 

“Come, Emily, there is yet time for a walk; 
suppose we take one, and punish Alfred’s imperti- 
nences by not asking him to accompany us.” 

Miss Marchmont assented, and they left the 
room to prepare. 

** Now what will you do, Alfred?” said Ade- 
line. “I know you like to walk with the pretty 
Emily, and they will not have you without an 
apology.” 

“ Oh, I'll manage it, Addy. I'll go out first— 
meet them accidentally, and trust me, Emily will 
not risk a beau for the sake of an apology; you'll 
see”—and taking his hat, away he went. 

“ Don’t you think Emily Marchmont is changed 
since she was last here?’ said Adeline, as she sat 
alone with her aunt—“she seems so restless— 
wants us todo so much to amuse her, and after 
all she is dissatisfied.” 

“ She never possessed a well-directed mind, my 
dear,” replied Mrs. Leslie, “and since she was 
with us she has been ina great deal of company-— 
that kind of company which fills the mind with 
wild and feverish excitement, and leaves it a prey 
to ennui and emptiness.” 

“* Ah, how we throw away our happiness when 
we viliate our taste for innocent pleasures, mo- 
ther,” said Adeline. “Idon’t think she enjoys her- 
self here.” 

“T should be sorry for that,” rejoined Mrs. Les- 
lie. Her brother, Dr. Marchmont, hasserved your 
father materially, and I would wish to make our 
house pleasant to his sister—beneficial too, if it 
might be,” pursued the kind lady, musingly, “ for 
she is a motherless girl.” 

It was twilight when the walking party returned, 
and Alfred smiled in triumph to Adeline as he 
entered with them. Addy was just running up 
stairs, and she called to him to follow and tell her 
how it was. Mrs. Leslie went out at the same 
moment, and Emily and Margaret were lefi to- 
gether. 

This was the hour which Margaret had long 
been accustomed to spend alone with Cavendish, 
but finding that Miss Marchmont never left the 
drawing-room, he had begun to defer his visits till 
the evening had commenced. 

“It is well for you, Margaret, that you are not 
coming south to live,’ said Emily, as she flung 
herself listlessly on the sofa. “ Your activity and 
energy would astonish them all, and you would 
find no one to sympathize with you, for we don’t 
admire such things in ladies.” 

“Tt is well for me, Emily, in every respect,” 
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replied Margaret, “that Iam not coming to the 
south ; for now I hope ever to live in the bosom 
of my own dear family, and even in this house 
which is almost precious in my sight ; it is asso- 
ciated with so many precious reccollections. But 
have you never found, Emily, that those events 
which we most dread, are often in the government 
of a kind Providence made the very provision for 
our happiness. For instance, if Walter had not 
met with his misfortune, I should have had to 
leave my sweet home.” 

“T don’t know, Margaret. I have the greatest 
respect for religion, I am sure; but I have not 
thought so much on these things as you have.” 

“Respect is a cold word, dear Emily,” said 
Margaret, taking her companion’s hand in hers. 
“ We must cherish a warmer feeling for the pure 
requisitions of our holy religion, if we hope for its 
comforts in the day of adversity—for its strength 
in the hour of temptation.” 

Emily did not reply—perhaps she did not give 
much heed ; but in after times there was a period 
when that twilight conversation came to her 
memory with many a touching and bitter recol- 
lection. 

The family now dropped in; tea was served, 
and after that social meal came the recreation or 
employment that offered. Adeline seated herself 
at the piano; the rest drew around a table on 
which were scattered books, prints and ladies’ 
work, 

There was a pause in the conversation, when 
Miss Marchmont, who had been unconsciously 
humming the tune which Adeline was playing, 
exclaimed, “ That is a lively air; come, Mr. Cav- 
endish, (I don’t mind asking you, as you are al- 
most married,) come, let us waltz to it.” 

“Ah, my dancing days are done,” said Caven- 
dish, “ since I became a man of business. I don’t 
think I even recollect the step.”2 

“Oh, I am sure you do—you waltzed so well. 
Come, you will soon get it—tar-al-a-la”—and 
drawing him from the seat, she put her hand on 
his shoulder, and they were soon treading the 
giddy mazes of the dance. 

Margaret and her mother exchanged glances. 
It was an amusement in which the Leslies did 
not partake, and though Cavendish’s graceful and 
measured step, and Emily’s light, easy form would 
have inspired with delight the admirers of the 
dance, Margaret did not look on with pleasure, 
and she gladly obeyed a summons from Alfred to 
another apartment. 

“Can Margaret be jealous?” said Emily, as she 
paused to take breath. 

“ Jealous!’ replied Cavendish, and an expres- 
sion almost of scorn curled his full lip, as he re- 
peated, “ Jealous! Margaret Leslie jealous!” 

The waltz was finished when Margaret returned, 
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but Walter did not take his usual place by her 
side ; his spirits were exhilarated, and he remain- 
ed bandying jests and uttering gay sallies with 
Emily. 

“T think we waltz admirably together,” said 
she. ‘ What a delightful couple we would make,” 
in a pretended whisper. 

“ Oh, charming,” said Cavendish; “such a 
happy union as has been frustrated ; but there is 
ever some bar to loving hearts; the course of true 
love, you know”—and much more there was in the 
same strain. 

The next day Mr. Leslie informed his wife that 
he had reéeived introductory letters from friends 
abroad, by two gentlemen who were travelling 
through the country ; the one English, the other 
a native of Germany. 

“T shall invite them here of course, in a social 
way,” he said ; “but as I think they are travelling 
with some view to literary notice when they return, 
and as our country has been often unfairly han- 
dled in that way, I would like to gather around us 
those from whom they may form a juster opinion 
of its merits. Will you oblige me, my dear, by 
preparing a suitable entertainment at which I may 
introduce them to our friends ?” 

The wish of the father was a law to this happy 
household ; the second day of the ensuing week 
was named for its execution, and all vied with 
each other in the necessary preparations. Mrs. 
Leslie and Margaret exercised all their taste and 
ingenuity in every department. Adeline practised 
diligently all her music, and Alfred, to whom 
teasing was becoming a second nature, took down 
a dictionary to enrich his conversation with criti- 
cal phrases for the travellers. Even the languor 
of Emily was dissipated. There would be a par- 
ty, and that promised something. 

The evening came, and wealth, and taste, and 
loveliness lent their light to adorn the scene, and 
for our republicaft country it was a brilliant one. 
It was not a meeting solely for the purposes of friv- 
olous pleasure ; the wise, the learned, the good as- 
sembled there ; but learning threw aside its robes 
of state, wisdom unbent her brow severe, and good- 
ness smiled spontaneously. And mirth came, too; 
not as she comes when urged by unnatural excite- 
ment, but in easy, happy flow, with light step and 
with unclouded brow. 

The foreigners were polished, gentlemanly men, 
of middle age, and though Alfred had accused 
Emily of a crusade against northern merchants 
only, she began to debate within herself whether 
England might not provide a pleasant home, or 
even more distant Germany possess some attrac- 
tions. She waited with some impatience the 
ceremony of introduction; but all her graceful 
prettinessess were thrown away ; even her spright- 
liest sallies did not elicit the admiration she ex- 
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pected ; and it was only when Margaret made 
ingenuous inquiry, or modestly proffered local 
knowledge, that they seemed really interested, 
Emily was piqued, and determined that the com- 
ing of Cavendish should afford retaliation. 

Walter was late ; he had been inevitably detain- 
ed, and when he came in Margaret was singing. 
There was a crowd about the harp, and seeing 
Emily in a corner he sat down by her. “I am 
glad you are come,” she said, “ I was feeling quite 
lonely.” 

At this moment Adeline came to request some 
music from Miss Marchmont, but she would not 
comply. 

“ Do come, Emily,” urged Adeline ; “ Marga- 
ret has been raising such high expectations from 
your powers !” 

“Then I had better not destroy my reputation. 
Oh, ro; I will stay here.” 

* But you will not destroy your reputation,” said 
the artless Adeline ; even Alfred says you play 
exquisitely.” 

“ But there may be better judges present than 
Alfred.” 

The young emissary was losing patience, when 
Cavendish interposed. ‘“ Why not play, Emily? 
this is an opportunity to earn laurels,” 

“ Will you sing with me ?” said Emily. 

“ Certainly, if you wish it. But you had better 
play those pieces in which you so excel.” 

“No, I will play one song as an accompani- 
ment to your voice ; only one song for Mr. Cav- 
endish,” she repeated, as she took her place at the 
piano. 

The piece was finished, and no entreaty could 
procure another; on its completion the fair per- 
former took Walter’s arm and left the musical 
circle. They passed a group in which were stand- 
ing Mr. Leslie, Margaret and the foreigners, and 
there Walter would have lingered, but Emily had 
not yet visited on Margaret the neglect of the 
travellers. 

“There is a wilderness of beautiful views on 
that table,” she said. ‘“ You must Jet me show 
them to you.” 

They approached the table. Cavendish bad 
visited the scenes from which they were sketches, 
and they were animatedly discussing them, when 
Mr. Leslie drew near. 

“‘ Walter, Ihave not yet had the pleasure of 
presenting you to the strangers,” he said ; “ will 
you come with me now ?” 

“Oh, not now, Mr. Leslie,” interposed Emily, 
in her most vivacious accents. “You would not 
be so cruel as to take him away while he is ex- 
plaining these delightful sketches to me. I cannot 
spare him now.” 

Even Mr. Leslie’s temper was ruffled by her 
pertinacity, and he turned away in silence. Emily 
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retained Walter near her, but she soon found that 
his attention flagged, and that his eye was fol- 
lowing where Margaret was moving; but she 
could talk fluently, and feelingly when she chose, 
and she turned the conversation to themes which 
she knew would interest her listener. They were 
still engaged in them when the signal for supper 
was given, and Walter had the mortification to 
see the English stranger offer his arm to Marga- 
ret as the company prepared to follow Mrs. Leslie 
to the refreshmert room. 

The guests had departed—the rooms were emp- 
ty, and Walter found himself for the first time that 
evening by the side of his betrothed. 

“How have you enjoyed yourself, loveliest, 
best?” he said, gazing fondly on her countenance. 

“ Oh, pretty, very well!” she replied ; “ and yet 
not so much as I expected ; and you, has the eve- 
ning been pleasant to you ?” 

“ Far from it,” said Walter. “It has been very 
tedious.” 

“How so?” rejoined Margaret, in surprise. 
«“ You had Emily with you all the time.” 

Walter looked quickly in her face. Suspicion 
is the fruit of a mean mind, he thought; I would 
not that it should pollute my Margaret’s. But one 
look into that face assured him that all there was 
untroubled trust, and he replied, “You cannot 
think her society a compensation for yours.” 

“Perhaps not to you, Walter,” she returned; 
“but certainly her conversation is sometimes very 
interesting. She is highly accomplished, and I 
think her a very engaging gir!.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Cavendish, “but my 
thoughts are so occupied with one dear object, that 
they seldom rest long upon another.” 

We will pause here—perhaps our readers will 
not desire a longer passage from a lovers’ inter- 
view. 

The winter was now fast breaking up, and the 
approach of the loveliest of the seasons might be 
perceived as its soft breath blew on the delicate 
blossom, and brightened the tender herbage. We 
say the loveliest of seasons, for we have often 
thought that if ever external nature possessed the 
power to heal the broken spirit, and win the 
gloomy from despair, it must be when after an ice- 
bound winter some bright, glad day of spring decks 
nature in her loveliness, and woos us out to hope 
and to rejoice, 

Adeline Leslie’s young heart had scarcely known 
a sorrow, and yet a gladder spirit stirred its im- 
pulses as she placed some flowers in the windows 
of Mrs. Leslie’s sitting-room, which overlooked 
the street, and which first obtained the warmth of 
the sun, and then sat down, apparently te watch 
their growth. Alfred was reclining on a couch, 
in all the pleasures of convalescence after a slight 
cold, and Mrs. Leslie had her sewing. In some 
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s sudden turn the conversation glanced on Emily 


Marchmont. 

“Tam sorry to find fault with any one,” said 
Adeline ; “ but, indeed, I do not like Emily’s be- 
havior, and if 1 was Margaret I should not like it 
either.” 

“Why, Adeline ?” said Mrs. Leslie. “I hope 
Iam not proud even of my children; but surely 
you would not have Margaret to be jealous of 
Emily.” 

“T would not have her jealous of any one,” re- 
plied Addy ; “ but if I had a lover (and the reflec- 
tion of her bright face in an opposite mirror per- 
haps suggested the idea that such a thing was 
possible,) I would like ail his attentions myself.” 

“ Jealousy, all jealousy,” interrupted Alfred, 
who, ever satirizing Emily when present, felt bound 
to defend her in absence. “ How you would lord it 
over a lover, Addy! The poor man would never 
dare to look right or left without your leave.” 

“ No such thing, Alfred ; you don’t know how 
I’d do atall. But 1 am sure you don’t think Em- 
ily acts right ; she draws Walter’s attentions when 
Margaret wants them.” 

“Oh!” shouted Alfred, incredulously; ‘she 
draw Walter’s attentions when Margaret wants 
them !” 

“ Why, yes, Alfred; did she not challenge him 
to a race when we were all on horseback, and 
keep him till it was nearly dark? and when Mar- 
garet wanted to introduce him to the Belmonts, 
of whom she thinks so highly, did she not keep 
him singing with her till they were gone ?” 

“Oh, pshaw! Addy; your eyes magnify. I 
was riding with Margaret, and she is always well 
pleased with my escort ; and if she had wanted to 
introduce Walter to the Belmonts, she had only to 
have asked, and he would have left Emily. But I 
see how it is—you are going to be a tartar to your 
miserable helpmate ; you'll walk him straight.” 

The conversation was here checked by a car- 
riage driving to the door. Walter Cavendish 
alighted, and in a few moments re-entered it with 
Miss Marchmont. 

“‘ Well, this is high doings,” said Adeline, col- 
oring, as it drove off. 

“Emily is a very giddy girl; what can this 
mean?” asked Mrs. Leslie. 

“Tt means,” said Margaret, entering, with a 
smile, “that Walter is sadly perplexed. He had 
asked Emily to go to the Academy, and she had 
fixed on this morning ; and when he found that I 
was going out with you, mother, to the place, he 
would have postponed their engagement, but she 
would not let him off. I cannot help smiling, yet, 
to think of his chagrin.” 

“ T am sorry that he has gone, though,” said Mrs. 
Leslie ; “ for your father wanted him to accompany 
us. He wishes his opinion about the grounds.” 
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“IT am sorry too, mother; but he will go with 
pleasure at any other time ;’ and the party sepa- 
rated to prepare for the excursion. 

That evening Cavendish asked Margaret if 
Miss Marchmont’s visit would not soon reach its 
termination, and when she told him that the en- 
suing weck was fixed for her return he expressed 
unmingled pleasure. 

“Why, Walter, she entertains so high an opin- 
ion of you that it is ungrateful to be glad because 
she is going.” 

“Tam very much obliged for her opinion,” re- 
plied Walter ; “but it cannot indemnify me for 
the losses I sustain through her.” 

“ What losses, Walter {” 

“Why, to speak the truth, she annoys me 
greatly in many ways; but worst of all, she cur- 
tails the little time that I pass alone with you, 
Margaret.” 

Margaret said nothing, but her dark eye flashed 
an uncontrollable joy at the thought that she was 
so dear. 

By this time the foreign gentlemen had become 
quite at ease in the family of the Leslies, and it 
excited no surprise when the Englishman called 
one morning and desired an audience of Mr. Les- 
lie. He thanked that gentleman very warmly for 
the hospitality he had received ; entered into some 
particulars of his situation in his own country, and 
tinished by desiring to know if the affections of 
Miss Leslie were disengaged. 

Mr. Leslie answered with his customary candor 
that they had long been plighted, and that the 
time appointed for a public acknowledgment of 
them was fast approaching. 

Disappointment overspread the frank counten- 
ance of the Briton. 

“ I thought so; I feared so,” he said; “ and yet 
I have lingered here in some indefinite hope, when 
I ought to have been miles away for the accom- 
plishment of the objects for which I came. But 1 
thank you for your candor, my dear sir, and in 
return | assure you that 1 should have been but 
too proud to be allowed to introduce your fair 
daughter to circles of high consideration in my 
island home. And that pretty blue-eyed sparkler 
of yours,” he continued, trying to give the conver- 
sation a lighter tone, “she would be a lovely 
flower for some younger man to transplant to our 
side of the Atlantic; but one of my years must 
not be tempted to that folly. And now farewell, 
sir; you must make my parting to your family at 
present, for we ieave to-morrow. I shall see them 
when we return, previous to our embarkation ; 
but now I feel that there is danger still ;’ and 


with all kind wishes the open-hearted Englishman 


departed. 
From that time Walter Cavendish gave Mr. 
Leslie no rest till the preparations for removal 
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were commenced, and finding they were near at 
hand, Emily Marchmont took her leave. 

The villa of which the Leslies took possession 
was beautiful in the extreme; such a place as 
would make one forget that there was care, or 
bustle, or confusion in the world; and arrange- 
ments for the wedding, and for the future residence 
of Cavendish and Margaret went speedily on. 

The morning was named, and if auguries might 
be drawn from the appearance of the heavens, the 
clear blue sky, the unclouded atmosphere of that 
one promised a life of tranquillity and peace. 
They were married; at the same altar at which 
Margaret Leslie had knelt from childhood she 
plighted her vows to the chosen of her heart, and 
received his to cherish and protect while life re- 
mained. 

The wedded pair commenced their first journey 
in life alone, and when the Leslies returned to 
their home all felt the vacuum, but to Altred it 
was most oppressive, for he had loved his sister 
with a love passing the measure of a brother's 
affections. She had been the confidante of his 
every feeling from his most childish days, and his 
hot and fiery impulses had been so often stayed by 
her calm and gentle reasonings that with his affec- 
tion there had mingled a kind of reverence, and 
he by no means relished the idea that another 
possessed a more exclusive right to her society 
than bimself. He walked out into the grounds, 
and as he surveyed them again and again, he 
thought—* This place has certainly changed, or 
else my taste has. I thought it the loveliest spot 
on earth when I first saw it; but now it seems 
tasteless and insipid. It will be very duil here, 
and I suppose Margaret and Cavendish will not 
be endurable for six months. What shall I do! 
oh, I have it! I'll go to Europe, and when | 
come back, if I cannot find any thing else to amuse 
me I’li get married. Father cannot refuse his 
consent now, for I have worked like a dog these 
two years, and have got to be altogether the most 
prudent person in the world.” 

Mr. Leslie was not quite persuaded that Alfred 
had worked like a dog, nor was he sure that he 
was the most prudent person in the world ; but he 
gave his sanction, if Mrs, Leslie’s assemt could be 
obtained. 

Here was a poser; but Alfred knew where his 
mother was vulnerable, and he did not despair. 
He sought her immediately and told her how long 
he had wished to visit foreign climes; of the im- 
provement it was sure to be to him; urged that 
he had been much confined to-business, and hinted 
that such close application might not agree with 
his health. 

This was sufficient ; Mrs. Leslie had long feared 
it would injure him—(Alfred spent at least four 
hours a day in the counting-room)—and no doubt 
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the voyage would be beneficial ; but to go alone! if 
his father or she could accompany him ! 

“Tt would be productive of the greatest pleas- 
ure,” Alfred replied; “but you know father has 
said he will never cross the Atlantic again, and I 
could not inconvenience you, dear mother, by 
compelling you to follow my rambles.” 

Mrs. Leslie was about to assert her indifference 
to the inconvenience, when it suddenly occurred 
to her that a mother might not be as indispensable 
a companion to a young man of twenty-one as 
she had been to the boy of thirteen. She there- 
fore yielded the point, solacing herself with the 
thought that she would provide every possible rem- 
edy for the recurrence of dangerous symptoms, 
and stow them among his eflects. 

‘What will he do with these things?’ thought 
Adeline, as she assisted her aunt in concocting 
syrup after syrup. ‘If they were any thing to 
give away, he would soon get rid of them; but 
unless there be an uncommon number of invalids 
on board the good ship Caledonia, the sea will be 
their only receptacle ;’ and her conscience excused 
her as she passed somewhat slightly over their pre- 
paration. 

To resolve, with impatient and eager spirits, is 
to do ; and after waiting only till the return of the 
bride had been greeted with the customary forms, 
Alfred Leslie, with a light heart, a full purse, and 
a medicine chest that would have done honor to a 
travelling physician, embarked for London. His 
father saw him on board ; and when he bade him 
farewell, he placed a parting gift in his hand. It 
was a small, neat book, and but one glance was 
sufficient to prove that it was that book which 
had formed the rule of his own life; and Alfred 
resolved in his inmost heart, that morning and 
evening should not pass without its perusal. Many 
such promises have been made, but these were 
kept. 

And what shall we say of the wedded happiness 
of the lovers? But littie ; for joy, though a pleas- 
ant thing in the experience, is dull enough in the 
description. Let it suffice, when Margaret gave 
a parting glance to the earthly paradise in which, 
the world forgetting, its cares shut out, they had 
lived only for each other, she thought that though 
there might be long days of sober bliss in store, the 
brightest spot on earth’s pilgrimage was passed. 
She, was mistaken; there were moments of ex- 
quisite joy still in reserve. 

A year had elapsed since their marriage, and 
she saw with delight that Cavendish entertained a 
passionate fondness for children; that he watched 
with eager interest all their little movements ; that 
he never tired of their infantine sports. She saw 
it with delight, for she was about to become a 
mother, 
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land says, that she died in the most exulting mo- 
ment of a woman’s and a wife’s existence. Now 
we cannot say to these things, for we are alone in 
the world; nor husband nor child gladdens our 
pathway ; but certain it is, that Margaret seemed 
to have derived a new being from the hour in 
which she put her son into his father’s arms, and 
heard the deep, low tones of Cavendish, as he re- 
plied, “ Now, Margaret, you have made me blest 
indeed ; you have given me riches surpassing the 
treasures of Golconda.” 

We have confessed ourselves old and single, 
and that is all one as to acknowledge that we are 
soured and crabbed ; yet have our trozen sympathies 
often warmed into tenderness, as we saw that fair 
mother assisting with eager joy the first footsteps 
of the infant tottler, or heard her hushing her tired, 
playful child to rest with the low notes of her 
evening hymn. 

In about some eighteen months another claimant 
for love appeared in the form of a little blue-eyed 
girl. The boy had been christened ‘ William Leslie,’ 
in honor of his grandfather; and Mrs. Cavendish 
would fain have called this one for her mother, but 
her husband most strongly insisted that it should 
bear no name but ‘ Margaret.’ 

Adeline was now the happiest of the happy, for 
part of every day she spent in Margaret’s nursery, 
and even the least of the little ones soon began to 
crow and clasp its tiny hands at her approach. 
Mrs. Leslie thought (as grandmothers are apt to 
think) that, except her own, no such children had 
ever entered this mortal world before ; and even 
Alfred, who had returned from his lengthened tour, 
acknowledged that if all the uttle gentry were 
managed as well as Margaret’s, they would not 
be the unmitigated troubles that they were. 

It was about this period that one day, in their 
tete-a-tete dinner, Cavendish informed his wife 
that he had received a letter announcing the death 
of Dr. Marchmont. “ 1 am not surprised, too, to 
hear,” he added, “ that from his thoughtless habits 
of life he had become considerably involved. He 
died insolvent.” 

« And what will become of Emily?” said Mar- 
garet. ‘ Wasshe not wholly dependent on her 
brother?” 

“ Pretty much, I believe,” said Cavendish. 

Margaret was silent for a moment. “ Shall I 
not write, Walter, and ask her here for a visit? [ 
understand that she has not lived on kind terms 
with her sister-in-law, and perhaps it would be a 
relief to her.” 

«You may do as you please, Margaret,” replied 
Cavendish ; “‘ but you know she is not a companion 
much suited to our tastes.” 

«« But, dear Walter, we should consult our hu- 
manity and not our tastes at present. If you do 
not object, I will write;”’ and the letter was sent. 
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It met with an immediate reply, and warm 
thanks for the kindness which had prompted the 
invitation ; and when Margaret saw the dejection 
which grief had imparted even to the thoughtless 
Emily, every kind sympathy was called forth for 
her relief. 

She had been with them a fortnight, when Mar- 
garet said to her husband, in speaking of her, 
“ Why should we not offer her a home with us? 
I want a companion very much, and should have 
long since begged Addy of my father, but that I 
knew it would not be listened to.” 

“ But Addy’s warm, loving nature is very differ- 
ent from Emily’s,” replied Cavendish. ‘‘ Presently 
her sorrow will wear away, and then, if I mistake 
not, her indolent selfishness will predominate 
again.” 

“Indeed, Walter, you speak harshly.” 

“ | speak truly, my dear Maggie. I have known 
her from a child. She is pretty, and not ungified 
or unaccomplished ; she can make herself very 
interesting; but indolence and selfishness were 
always her characteristics.” 

Margaret thought her husband was prejudiced 
against her, and said no more ; but not many weeks 
passed before she was glad he had restrained her 
from following the impulse of her generosity. Em- 


ily did relapse into her former self, and again 


tasked the ingenuity of all about her to amuse and 
interest her. ? 

Margaret’s little girl was now taken ill, and so 
severely that it obliged her constant attendance in 
the nursery ; and Adeline, scarcely less apprehen- 
sive than herself, watched the child with almost 
equa! fondness. 

“ Do, dear Adeline,” said Margaret, one morn- 
ing, “ see if you cannot provide some entertainment 
for Emily. She must be very lonesome.” 

“T cannot help it, sister,” replied Adeline. “I 
have wasted all my powers upon her, and the only 
move I can induce her to make is from the sofa to 
the piano. She won’t even talk to me ; it is only 
when Walter is in that she condescends to exert 
herself so much.”’ 

“ Then he must entertain her,” said Margaret, 
laughing, “ till Maggie gets well. We will send 
him down as soon as he comes in.” 

But Walter Cavendish was too anxious a father 
to leave his child while ill, and Emily remained 
alone. When the little girl’s convalescence allowed 
Margaret to return to the drawing-room, Emily 
one day expressed a wish for a ride—a ride on 
horseback. 

“That can be easily accomplished,” said Mar- 
garet. “ Walter will accompany you with pleasure, 
and you can stop and see mother; she thinks it 
strange that you do not come there oftener.” 

The ride was taken, and afforded so much 
pleasure that it was frequently repeated; and Em- 
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ily began to manifest some degree of life and ani- 
mation. 

But there was a change in Walter, too, which 
excited more of Margaret’s interest, and gradually 
began to dimirtish her happiness. His spirits, which, 
always lively, were never boisterous, now seemed 
to be under the dominion of the veriest caprice. 
Sometimes he was extravagantly gay, and then 
dull and moody, as she had never before seen him. 
Margaret remarked it to him, and begged to know, 
with fond svlicitude, if any thing troubled him. 
There was petulance in his tone as he answered, 
*« If women have no troubles, they are sure to im- 
agine some. ‘There is not half the change in me 
that there is in you.” 

“¢ Why, Walter, what does that mean?” , 

“That you are getting dull and low-spirited ; 
and these are not the brightest charms in the eye 
of a husband.” 

“T know they are not. I was not aware that 
I had suffered my apprehensions to sadden me ; 
but I will do better, dearest;” and the husband 
was won by her sweetness, and assured her with 
caresses that it was all her foolish fancy. 

But the fancy had daily food to strengthen it. 
Margaret felt that something was wrong, and vain- 
ly sought to find the change in herself. The next 
evening, after tea, as she put on her shaw! and bon- 
net, Walter inquired where she was going. 

“ Have you forgotten, dearest; that it is Thurs- 
day evening ?—the bell is tolling for our church 
service.” 

“Oh, yes, I hear ; but you must excuse me this 
evening. I am too tired to go out again.” 

“IT can easily excuse you, if you wish it; but, 
Walter, had you not better make some exertion? 
You know you will be well repaid for it.” 

“Indeed I cannot, to-night; but I will walk 
with you to the door.” 

“No, not if you are so much fatigued; I will 
take Thomas ”—and Cavendish resumed his seat. 

When Margaret returned, the rooms were 
empty. On inquiring she found that Miss March- 
mont and Mr. Cavendish had walked out. What! 
when he was too much fatigued to go to church! 
Margaret stood aghast. Their voices were now 
heard, and as they entered Cavendish eagerly de- 
manded which way she came home ; adding, that 
the evening was so beautiful it had tempted them 
to walk, and they had returned by the church to 
bring her back. Margaret tried to smile and to 
be satisfied. 

Some few days after, as Walter was leaving 
home in the morning, he said to her, “ Oh, Mar- 
garet, I forgot to tell you yesterday that your 
mother is ill and wishes you to come to her.” 

“ You forgot, Walter!” 

‘* Why, yes,” said Cavendish, coloring. ‘It was 
late when Alfred told mg-—too late for you to go.” 
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«[ will order the carriage immediately,” said 
Margaret, rising ; “« but if mother is ill, I had bet- 
ter not take the children.” 

« No,” said Walter; “they will only be in the 
way. Leave them at home.” 

Margaret spent the morning with her mother, 
and thought she would be in time for dinner at 
home; but the dessert was on the table when 
she arrived, and Emily and Walter were loitering 
over it. Her first question was for the children. 

“They are in the nursery,’ said Walter, care- 
lessly ; “ but I have not seen them.” 

There struck a chill to Margaret’s heart. 
When had he sat down to a single meal without 
having first caressed the little ones ?—and it was 
with a struggle that she repressed the tears from 
her eyes. 

At this moment little William burst into the 
room, followed by the nurse with the infant. 

“] beg your pardon, madam,” said the nurse, 
« for bringing them down without orders ; but when 
they heard your voice, I could not keep them ;” 
and William was already testifying his rather bois- 
terous delight at his dear mamma’s return. 

« What nerves you must have, Mrs. Cavendish,” 
said Emily, laughing, “to be able to endure the 
noise of children. I confess, my poor head aches 
with it already,” 

“| never heard, Miss Emily, that mothers found 
the happiness of their children oppressive,” said 
Margaret, calmly ; and was taking the infant in 
her arms, when Walter interposed. 

“ Let them go back again. Nurse, take them 
away immediately ;” and as the door closed upon 
them, he replied to the disappointed look of his 
wife—* We make ourselves foolish about our chil- 
dren, Margaret. We must have new regulations. 
The nursery is certainly the proper place for them ; 
but they are so indulged they will not stay there a 
moment.” 

Margaret could have answered him, that they 
never left it but for morning exercise, till they 
were brought down to see him when he came in 
to dinner; but she was not one to engage in fruit- 
less altercation, and she sought hastily to turn the 
conversation. 

“Shall we ride this afternoon, Emily?” said 
Cavendish, when the meal was finished. 

Emily assented. 

“I suppose you are too much fatigued to ac- 
company us, Margaret?” he continued, looking 
toward her. 

It was the first time that they had seemed to 
think she could go; but at present she was too 
much fatigued, and they went alone. 

In the mean time, that which was at first a 
speck in the horizon increased daily to a cloud ; 
and Margaret’s spirits began to sink under her un- 
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easiness and apprehension. Her husband grew 
more and more neglectful of his religious duties ; 
they no longer read and prayed together ; and 
when she related to him the progress of the benev- 
olent schemes in which she was interested, the 
warm sympathy which he had always shown was 
wanting. This change, to a wife who valued her 
husband’s welfare as her own soul, was sufficient 
to inspire agony beyond description. ‘ I can pray 
for him, she thought, ‘and that is all I can do; 
for he will not bear an allusion to the subject.’ 
And she did pray, as those only do who feel that 
the cure of their grief is not in themselves. This 
was her sole resource for consolation; the only 
sympathy she asked was from Him who had formed 
the heart, and who alone knew its bitterness. ‘ Of 
what should I complain, she thought, ‘if I could 
bear to complain of him even to those who love 
me so deariy; for he is not unkind—he is not 
even neglectful to me; and with this thought 
she determined to rally her spirits, and to put forth 
all those graces which he had once found so capti- 
vating. But it was all in vain that she exercised 
every talent she possessed to charm. Walter ap- 
proved and admired all she did, but the interest, 
the watchfulness, the life of his love seemed 
quenched. He had long ceased to attend the 
weekly services of their church himself, but one 
evening, as Margaret obeyed the signal for pre- 
paration, he said to her, “It is too unpleasant to 
go out; I wish you would stay at home to-night.” 

“ It does not rain,” said Margaret. “It is only 
a little damp, and the walk isa short one. Have 
you no other reason for wishing me to remain ?”’ 

“ What if I should say I wanted your company 
at home ?” 

‘That would be strange,’ thought Margaret; 
but there was a third person present, and she for- 
bore the expression. 

“ My reasons, then,” said Cavendish, pursuing 
the subject, “are, that I do not approve of your 
going out evenings; and till I change my opinions, 
I desire you to give up the lectures. You once 
flattered me with the belief that my wishes were 
sufficient to regulate your conduct.” 

“In every thing,” said Margaret, “ excepting 
those services which I owe to a higher Being, to 
whom both you and I at no very distant period 
must render an account.” 

Cavendish did not reply, and Margaret spent the 
evening as usual ; but from that period his man- 
ner toward her froze into the most rigid formality 
—a formality that no effort on her part could 
dispel: 

‘ This I cannot endure,’ thought Margaret. ‘I 
cannot live and suffer such misery. There must 
be some deep cause that I do not see, for it all ;’ 
and as she pondered in her memory ail their past 
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life, her thoughts involuntarily glanced to Emily 
Marchmont as connected with it. The next mo- 
ment she trembled at the possible injustice of the 
surmise ; ‘but at all events,’ she reasoned, ‘I am 
not bound to retain her with me, and if I have 
ceased to desire her for a guest, it is hypocritical 
to seem to wish it. I willspeak of it to Walter; 
and the first time that an opportunity offered, she 
embraced it to hint her wishes. She could not 
have listened more intently for his answer, had the 
decision of her destiny depended on it. It came 
too soon. 

“T am perfectly aware, Mrs. Cavendish, that this 
house is yours ; and Miss Marchmont is an early 
friend of mine. But I beg that you will use no 
ceremony ; if the presence of any one under your 
roof is disagreeable, you have but to say so.” 

“Now, Walter,’ said the unhappy Margaret, 
bursting into tears, “ you know that you do me 
cruel injustice. You know that I think nothing 
mine—that I wish for nothing but your affec- 
tion.” 

It was seldom, very seldom, that Margaret shed 
tears ; and it was not in Cavendish’s nature to re- 
sist them. He said nothing, but he put his arm 
around her and folded her to his heart, and slight 
as the circumstance was, it served to renew the 
broken cords of hope in Margaret’s bosom. 

Two or three days passed in comparative hap- 
piness to her, for there are times when affection 
will subsist long upon a look, when, as she entered 
the breakfast-room one morning, she saw their 
little Willie climbing up a chair near where his 
father was standing, and while yet unobserved, 
she beheld Cavendish take him in his arms and 
embrace him repeatedly. A tide of joy rushed 
to her heart. ‘Oh, the cloud is past,’ she thought ; 
. and while he was yet stooping over the child, she 
advanced and rested her hand fondly on his shoul- 
der. He started when he saw her—shook her 
hand hastily from him, and hurried from the apart- 
ment; but ere he left it, Margaret caught one 
glance which sank deeply in her memory. It was 
filled with various and contending emotions, and 
sorrow seemed strangely breathed through all. 

Thomas now entered to say that his master 
would not breakfast at home ; and too much hurt 
to think of sitting down by herself, Margaret was 
returning to her own room when she remembered 
Emily. The young lady generally took the morn- 
ing meal in her own apartment, but courtesy 
required that her pleasure should be asked, and 
the servant returned with the answer that Miss 
Marchmont would be down immediately.* Mar- 
garet felt unfit for company ; most of all perhaps 
unfit for hers; but as she entered, with a pale 
cheek and heavy eye, the coldness of her manner 
vanished. 

“You are not well, Emily?” she said. 
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“ No, I have taken cold,” replied the latter. 

“T think you want exercise,’ rejoined Mar- 
garet. Ihave an engagement this morning, and 
cannot go with you; but the carriage is at your 
service—had you not better take it and ride out? 
You do not like children, or I would offer Wil- 
liam’s company; he would be delighted.” 

“ No,” said Emily ; “1 have slept ill, and if you 
please I will confine myself to my own room this 
morning.” 

Margaret assented—gave her usual time to the 
duties of her nursery, and was about to prepare 
for her engagement, when a letter was handed to 
her by Thomas. It had no direction, no seal, and 
Margaret thought that the scrawled hand in which 
it was written was strange to her; but on looking 
at the bottom she saw the well known signature, 
“ W. Cavendish,” and hastened to read it. It 
was as follows: 

“ Believing suspense to be the worst of earth’s 
miseries, 1 would not leave you in ignorance ot 
my actions, I have left you, Margaret, and when 
you read this, shall be many miles distant on my 
way to another country. I do not deny that one 
rash step, one grievous error, has driven me to this 
measure ; but having taken that, 1 deem it base 
and unmanly to abandon the helpless being who 
has shared my degradation. She needs my suc- 
cor and support more than you possibly can ; for 
she has not hesitated to sacrifice reputation, friends 
and country for my sake, and you, Margaret— 
you would not vary a single evening's occupation 
to my wishes. But why do I write this to one 
whose cold nature cannot comprehend the devo- 
tion of a love like hers; whose strict judgment 
cannot palliate the fault of ungoverned afiections ! 
I did not mean to talk of feelings, but only to 
state actions. And to return to them. 

“ The laws of your country are open to you; bu! 
I know you too well to suppose that you will seek 
redress in them, and they will give you no advan- 
tage which I will not readily yield without their 
authority. If, then, you choose to retain my 
name, my purse will ever be open to your demands 
My children—lI leave to your care; they could not 
be in better.” 

” * * - * * * 

It was early evening, and a chill and almost 
wintry wind had just subsided as the Leslie car- 
riage drove to the door of the well known mansion. 
Adeline looked out at the window. 

“ Margaret is out, or else she is getting tired ot 
her housekeeping,” she said, laughingly, to her 
uncle ; “ for there are no lights in the drawing- 
room ; the shutters are staring open, and the cur- 
tains are undrawn.” 

_ They entered the apartment ; the children were 
playing on the rug, and seemed delighted that 
some one had come to dispel the silence. 
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« Nurse, where is your mistress ?” said Adeline ; 
and the good woman answered in such a tone of 
grief that Adeline trembled. “1 say, where is 
Margaret?” she repeated. 

‘In her own room,” said the nurse sadly. 

“ Go to her,’ said Mr. Leslie ; “and if she is 
ill let me know ;” and he sat down with the little 
ones on his knees. 

Adeline flew up stairs, and by the flickering 
blaze which the fire cast up she saw Margaret, 
still in her morning dress, seated at a table, with 
an open letter lying on it. 

« May I, sister?” she said, and without waiting 
for an answer, began the epistic. ‘The first peru- 
sal seemed to convey no meaning to her bewilauer- 
ed senses, and she read again; then flinging it 
down, she exclaimed, “ Ah, | see it all now ; it is 
that vile, that wicked girl. Oh, sister, you have 
brought it on yourself. Any one but you would 
have suspected her long ago.” 

“ Did you suspect her, Adeline ?” 

“ Why, 1 did not dare to suspect, to think any 
one so bad; and yet | feared. But Margaret, 
dear Margaret, don’t look so! why don’t you cry, 
weep, do anything but sit so quiet and look so 
hopeless.” 

*‘ Adeline, I have not shed one tear ; but I think 
Iam ill; there isa distress in my head. Will 
you send for my father and mother, and let me 
give my children to their care, and then”’—the 
words were lost in an unintelligible murmur. 

Margaret was carried to her bed, and days and 
nights were spent by her loving relatives around 
it in anxious watchings and feartul expectation. 

Alired Leslie received the communication of 
what he termed the disgrace of his family as might 
have been expected. ‘‘ ‘The paltry villain,” he 
muttered, “did well to place the waves of the 
Atlantic between himself and an incensed broth- 
er’s wrath. But I’li find him yet, and he shail 
taste a little of the bitterness he has mixed for 
others.” 

Adeline could not at once learn to trample on 
the memory of him who had been enshrined in 
her imaginings as the kind, the generous, the 
good; and when, after looking on Margaret and 
her little ones, indignation swelled her heart, she 
poured it upon Miss Marchmont. “ It was all her 
doings; if it had not been for her, they would 
have been happy yet.” 

But the parents, broken-hearted for the blow 
which had bowed their darling to the dust, uttered 
no murmur, no reproaches. ‘The Most High ruleth 
not only in the armies of Heaven, but among the 
inhabitants of earth. They had experienced from 
His kindness long years of good, and should they 
not take evil at his hand, and trust his wisdom and 
his mercy still? : 

In about two months after the elopement, Mr. 
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Leslie received a letter from Walter Cavendish, in 
which he desired to withdraw his name and capi- 
tal from the firm of Cavendish and Leslie, saying 
that he had already found an investment for it in 
England. He named a gentleman who was 
known to Mr. Leslie in this country as his agent, 
and desired that reference might be made to him 
for any sums that were demanded by Mrs. Caven- 
dish and the children. 

To this letter Mr. Leslie made a cold reply. 
He entered into the statements and arrangements 
necessary for settling the business; but as it re- 
garded his daughter, he said that though it was 
not his intention that by the guilt of others she 
should be deprived of a single luxury, he thanked 
Heaven that he was fully able to continue to her, 
by hisown means, all she at present enjoyed. For 
the children, as long as they remeined under her 
protection, they were his, and by him alone should 
they be maintained. 

Perhaps (such is the nature of wayward man) 
this cold and distant language, from one who had 
never before uttered a harsh or unkind word to 
him, was more bitter to the mind of Walter Cav- 
endish than any of the reproaches of conscience 
had yet been. 

A little time after this, Mr. Leslie and his son 
were sitting together and conversing of Margaret's 
illness. 

“Dr. Mowbray now thinks,” said her father, 
“that the complaint is successfully baflled ; and 
if the apathy in which her spirits seem steeped 
can be shaken, that there is no bar to her re- 
covery.” 

“ And what if she does recover?” said Alfred 
gloomily. She will only die more slowly, when 
she finds that she is a mark for scorn to point at.” 

“ She will not be a mark for scorn to point at,” 
said the agitated parent. Envy itself can find no 
blemish in my child. You will see, my son, that 
her life and character will inspire respect and 
sympathy from the good, even in the delicate and 
embarrassing situation in which she is placed ; 
from the insults of the bad her relatives can pro- 
tect her.” 

“Insult!” said Alfred, grinding his teeth ; 
“they had better name her name with lightness. 
I could have choked even a woman whom I heard 
inquiring, in a suppressed tone, for the health of 
the deserted Mrs. Cavendish. What will be the 
use of her recovery ?” he uttered again to himself, 
as his father left the room. ‘‘ We shall! have the 
outward form, but not the spirit of Margaret 
Leslie ; we shall never see one of her smiles 
again.” 

Alfred was mistaken. Margaret recovered, and 
she did smile again; if there was sadness, there 
was sweetness in it too; and as her parents watch- 
ed her fostering the growth of her children, eagerly 
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seizing every opportunity to lead their young minds 
to the pursuit of knowledge and goodness, they 
blessed the indulgent Heaven that had left them, 
after so severe a trial, so much of happiness. 

How truly is it the spirit in which we meet 
affliction that gives it its poignancy or lightens 
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its bitterness! and who, oh who can take despair 
to the heart, when so many blessed and gentle in- 
fluences are ever ready to revive and comfort it? 
None need give up hope ; none, for the faint can 
be strengthened, the sorrowing can be comforted, 
the guilty can be pardoned. 


(To be continued.) 


STANZAS. 


BY JAMES CARRUTHERS. 


Ricu the portionless of sorrow, 
Tabernacied in the past; 

They whose clouds have no to-morrow, 
By self-sun warmth lifted, cast. 


Unto whom is given the number 
Of the pleasures worth desire, 
And to wake to life from slumber, 

In fruition but to tire. 


Joyously whose pathway tendeth 
Wheresoever hope would stray, 
And for whom but feebly blendeth 
Darkness with affection’s ray. 


A sweet form of beauty wasted 
Round a heart no longer free, 

With a cup already tasted, 
Murmuring, ‘What am [ to thee ?’ 


Thus my daily future passeth, 
Not a motion on her track ; 
Elsewhere treasure death amasseth, 
And my waiting heart looks back. 


E’en for comfort sadly resting 
On the truth of what hath been, 
Set amidst the gloom investing, 
Where all perfect light was seen. 


Thus [ inly mused when slowly 
A voice won upon my ear, 
Uttered in a tone so holy 
That { gladly thought it near. 


At the first, as half repressing 
Some desire, so softly low, 

Like a first-born breath caressing 
Flowers o’er which it wished to blow. 


Ere to words the sound was broken, 
To my heart the meaning crept— 
Wherefore have thy lips thus spoken, 

And thine eyes so sorely wept ? 


One wish, ob, thou gracious spirit! 
In fulfilment would reply— 
Thy condition to inherit, 
Then take wings and heavenward fly, 


Child, thou hast not left the bower 
Of thy youth, round which the breath 
Of all things breathe whose gift is power 
To allure from thought of death. 
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Wouldst thou to thy God be nigher? 
Lo thine eyes thus set on him 

Would but droop in rising higher, 
And, more dazzled, be more dim. 


Spirit! if from earthward longing 
Of the saints who live above, 

Thou hast learned the strength belonging- 
Cleaving unto human love: 


Marvel not my lips are restless, 

My soul weary without years ; 
For the feast is spread but guestless, 
* Dust each wearied banner bears. 


Moveless is the outer portal 
Of this darkened temple, lain 

Open once to one fair mortal, 
And forever closed again. 


Who scarce on my charmed beholding 
Had been grafted, in surprise ; 

Scarce had budded, ere unfolding 
Seraph wings, she guined the skies. 


Once by—now a vision traceless, 
Only but in memory mine; 
Yet that vision as effaceless 
As its substance is divine. 


Marvel at the will which rendeth— 
Swift the spirit utterance sought : 

He who takes is he who sendeth— 
List, and purify thy thought. 


By a loveliness enchanted, 
The faint shadow of His face, 
Thou with earth hadst covenanted, 
Failing of a higher place, 


End in means hath oft concealment, 
Blessing cometh of grief’s pain; 

Unto thee be the revealment, 
Though the present fruit be vain. 


Thy Creator's mercy moveth 
Over all—man, seraphim ; 

All that He hath made He loveth— 
Give thy worship unto Him. 


Then jike zephyrs fondly wreathing 
Evermore day's distant throne, 

Self-same adoration breathing, 
Thou and she shall still be One. 








MARRYING A TAILOR. 


SUTHERLAND. 


BY KATE 


“ Kare, Kate,” said Aunt Prudence, shaking her 
head and finger at the giddy girl. 

“Tt’s true, aunt. What! marryatailor? The 
ninth part of a man, that doubles itself down 
upon a board with thimble, scissors and goose! 
gracious !” 

“T’'ve heard girls talk before now, Kate ; and 
I’ve seen them act too; and if I am to judge from 
what I’ve seen, I should say that you were as 
likely to marry a tailor as any body else.” 

“T’d hang myself first !” 

“ Would you?” 

“ Yes, or jump into the river. 
fact, before I’d marry a tailor.” 

“Perhaps you would not object to a merchant 
tailor ?” 

“Perhaps I would, though! A tailor’s a tai- 
lor, and that is all you can make of him. ‘ Mer- 
chant tailor!’ Why not say merchant shoe-ma- 
ker, or merchant boot-black? Isn’t it ridiculous ?” 

“Ah well, Kate,” said Aunt Prudence, “you 
may be thankful if you get an honest, industrious, 
kind-hearted man for a husband, be he a tailor or 
a shoe-maker. I’ve seen many a heart-broken 
wife in my day whose husband was not a tailor. 
It isn’t in the calling, child, that you must look 
for honor or excellence, but inthe man. As Burns 
says— 


Do anything in 


‘The man’s the gold for a’ that.’” 


“ But a man wouldn’t stoop to be a tailor.” 

“ You talk like a thoughtless, silly girl as you 
are, Kate. But time will take all this nonsense 
out of you, or I am very much mistaken. 1 could 
tell you a story about marrying a tailor that would 
surprise you a little.” 

“ I should like, above all things in the world, to 
hear a story of any interest, in which a tailor was 
introduced.” 

“I think I could tell you one.” 

* Please do, aunt. It would be such a novelty. 
A very rara avis, as brother Tom says. I shall 
laugh until my sides ache.” 

“If you don’t ery, Kate, I shall wonder,” said 
Aunt Prudence, looking grave. 

“Cry? oh, dear! And all about a tailor! 
But tell the story, aunt.” 
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‘* Some other time, dear.” 

“Qh, no. I’m just in the humor to hear it now. 
I’m as full of fun as I can stick; and I shall need 
all this overflow of spirits to keep me up while 
listening to the pathetic story of a tailor.” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Kate. It may require 
all the spirits you can muster,” returned Aunt 
Prudence in a voice that was quite serious. “ So 
I will tell you the story now.” 

And Aunt Prudence then began. 

“ A good many years ago, I was quite a young 
girl then, two children were left orphans at the 
age of eleven years. They were twins—brother 
and sister. Their names I will call Joseph and 
Agnes Fletcher. The death of their parents left 
them without friends or relatives, but a kind- 
hearted tailor and his wife, who lived neighbors, 
took pity on the children and gave them a home. 
Joseph was a smart, intelligent lad, and the tailor 
thought he could dono better by him than to teach 
him his trade. So he set him to work with the 
needle, occasionally sent him about on errands, 
and let him go to school during the slack season. 
Joseph was a willing boy, as well as attentive, in- 
dustrious and apt to learn. He applied himself to 
his books and also to his work, and thereby gave 
great satisfaction to the good tailor. Agnes was 
employed about the house by the tailor’s wife, who 
treated her kindly. 

As Joseph grew older, he became more useful 
to his master, for he rapidly acquired a knowledge 
of his trade, and did his work remarkably well. 
At the same time a desire to improve his mind 
made him studious and thouzhtful. While other 
boys were amusing themselves, Joseph was alone 
with his book. At the age of eighteen he had 
grown quite tall, and was manly in his ap- 
pearance. He had already acquired a large 
amount of information on various subjects, and 
was accounted by those who knew him a very in- 
telligent young man. About this time, a cireum- 
stance occurred that influenced his whole after 
life. He had been introduced by a friend to several 
plessant families which he visited regularly, In 
one of these visits he met a young lady, the daugh- 
ter of a dry-goods dealer, toward whom he felt, 
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from the beginning, a strong attachment. Her 
name was Mary Dielman. Led on by his feelings, 


he could not help showing her some attention, 
which she evidently received with satisfaction. 
One evening he was sitting near when she was 
chatting away at a lively rate in the midst of a 
gay circle of young girls, and, to his surprise, cha- 
grin and mortification, heard her ridiculing, as 
you too often do, the business at which he was 
serving an apprenticeship. 

“* Marry a tailor!’ he heard her say, in a tone 
of contempt. “I would drown myself first.” 

This was enough. Joseph’s feelings were like 
the leaves of a sensitive plant. He did not ven- 
ture near the thoughtless girl during the evening, 
and whenever they again met, he was distant and 
formal. Still the thoughts of her made the blood 
flow quicker through his veins, and the sight of 
her made his heart throb with a sudden bound. 

From that time, Joseph, who had looked for- 
ward with pleasure to the period when, as a man, 
he could commence his business, and prosecute it 
with energy and success, became dissatisfied with 
the trade he was learning. ‘The contemptuous 
words of Mary Dielman made him feel that there 
ewas something low in the calling of a tailor— 
something beneath the dignity of aman. He did 
not reason on the subject, he only felt. Gradually 
he withdrew himself from society, and shut him- 
self up at home, devoting all his leisure to read- 
ing and study. This was continued until he 
attained the age of manhood, soon after which he 
procured the situation of clerk in a dry-goods 
store. At his trade he could easily earn twelve 
dollars a week ; but he left it, because he was 
silly enough to be ashamed of it, and went into a 
dry-goods store at a salary of four hundred dollars 
a year. As a clerk he felt more like a man. 
Why he should is more than I can comprehend. 
But so it was. 

As for Mary Dielman, she was not aware at the 
time when she felt so pleased with the attentions of 
Joseph Fletcher, that he was a tailor—a calling 
for which she always expressed the most supreme 
contempt. Her thoughtless words were not, there- 
fore, meant for his ears. The fact that she had 
uttered them was not remembered ten minutes after 
they were spoken. Why she no longer met the 
fine looking, attentive and intelligent young man, 
she did not know. Often she thought of him, and 
often searched the room for him, with her eyes 
when in company. 

Nearly four years passed before they again met. 
Then Joseph was greatly improved, and so was 
the beautiful maiden. The half extinguished fire 
of love that had been smouldering in their bosoms 
rekindled, and now burned with a steady flame. 
They saw each other frequently, and it was not 
long before the young man told her all that was 
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in his heart, and she heard the story iii tremu- 
lous delight. 

The father of Mary, although a merchant, was 
not nearly so well off in the world as many tailors. 
His family was expensive and drew too heavily 
upon his income. The capital employed in trade 
was therefore kept low, and his operations were 
often crippled .for want of adequate means. He 
had nothing, therefore, to settle upon his daughter. 
When young Fletcher applied for her hand, his 
salary was five hundred dollars. Mr. Dielman 
thought his prospects not over flattering, but still 
gave his consent; at the same time advising him 
not to think of marriage for a year or two, when 
he would no doubt be in a better condition to take 
a wife. 

The young couple, like most young couples, 
were impatient to be married, and Joseph Fletcher 
in order to be in a condition that would justify 
him in taking a wife, was impatient to go into 
business. Somehow or other, it had entered his 
mind that any young man of business capacity 
and enterprise could do well in the West; and he 
finally made up his mind to take a stock of goods, 
which he found no difficulty in obtaining, and go 
to Madison, in Indiana. Before starting, how- 
ever, he engaged to return in six months, or so 
soon as he was fairly under way, and make Mary 
his wife. Atthe time named he was back, when 
the marriage took place, and he returned with his 
bride to Madison. 

At the trade of a tailor the young man had 
served an apprenticeship of ten years. He was 
a good workman, and had, during the last two 
years of his apprenticeship, assisted his master in 
cutting; so that in the art to which he was edu- 
cated he was thoroughly at home ; and, in setting 
it up, would have heen sure of success. But suc- 
cess was by no means so certain a thing in the 
new pursuit unwisely adopted. He had been fa- 
miliar with it for only about two years; in that 
time he had performed his part as a clerk to the 
entire satisfaction of his employers; but he had 
not gained sufficient knowledge of the principles 
of trade, nor was his experience enlarged enough 
to justify his entering into business, especially as 
he did not possess a dollar of real capital. The 
result was as might have been expected. A year 
and a half of great difficulty and anxiety was all 
the time required to bring his experiment to a 
close. 

Finding that he was in difficulty, two or three 
of his principal eastern creditors, whose claims were 
due, sent out their accounts to a lawyer, with direc- 
tions to put them in suit immediately. This brought 
his affairs to a crisis. An arrangement was made 
for the benefit of all the creditors, and the young 
man thrown out of business with less than a hun- 
dred dollars in his pocket. Nearly about the same 
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time, Mr. Dielman, the father of his wife, failed 
likewise. 

As a serious loss had been sustained by his 
eastern creditors on account of the unfortunate 
termination of his business, Fletcher could not 
think of going back. He therefore sought to ob- 
tain employment as a clerk in Madison. Failing 
in this, he visited Louisville and Cincinnati, but 
with no better success. He was unknown in the 
two last named cities, and therefore his failure to 
obtain employment there was no matter of sur- 
prise. 

Things now wore 1 very serious aspect. A few 
weeks found the unhappy young man reduced to 
the extremity of breaking up and selling his fur- 
niture by auction, in‘order to get money to live 
upon. There was scarcely a store in Madison at 
which he had not sought for employment. But 
all his efforts proved vain. He had a good trade; 
why, you will ask, did he not endeavor to get 
work at that? You forget. It was the trade ofa 
tailor !—the calling so despised by his wife. How 
could he own to her that he was but a tailor?) How 
could he break to her the disgraceful truth that 
she had married a tailor! 

The money obtained by selling their furniture 
did not last a very long time. 

“ ] will make another effort to obtain employ- 
ment in Cincinnati,” said the young man, after 
they were reduced almost to their last dollar. “ It 
is useless to try any longer in this place. I have 
waited and hoped for some favorable turn of for- 
tune untii my heart is sick.” 

His wife made no objection, for she had none to 
make, 

On the next day Fletcher left for Cincinnati. 
He arrived there in the night. On the following 
morning he left the hotel at which he had stopped, 
and going*into Main street, entered the first mer- 
chant tailor’s shop that came in his way. 

“ Have you any work ?” he asked. 

“ We have room for a journeyman, and are in 
want of one. Can you do the best work ?” 

“ lean.” 

“ Did you serve your time in the city ?” 

“No. Iam from the East.” 

“Very well. Here is a job all ready. 
can go to work at once.” 

The young man did not hesitate. He took the 
bundle of work that was given him, and was 
shown into the back shop. He wrote home im- 
mediately that he had obtained employment, 
which he hoped would be permanent, and that 
he would be in Madison Saturday about midnight, 
and leave again on Sueday evening. He did 
not say, however, what, kind of employment 
he had procured. That was a secret he meant, 
if possible, to conceal. When he met his wife, he 
evaded her direct questions as to the kind of em- 
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ployment he was engaged in, somewhat to her 
surprise. 

For a month Fletcher went and returned from 
Cincinnati, weekly, bringing home about eight 
dollars each week, afier paying all his expenses. 
By that time his wife insisted so strongly upon 
going to Cincinnati with him, and taking board- 
ing, that he could make no reasonable objection 
to the step. And so they removed, Fletcher feel- 
ing many serious misgivings at heart, lest his wife 
should make a discovery of the truth that she had 
married only a tailor! 

“Where did you say the store was at which 
you are employed ?” she asked, a day or two after 
they were comfortably settled at a very pleasant 
boarding house in Cincinnati. 

“On Main street,” replied Fletcher, a little 
coldly. 

“ What is the name of the firm? 

“Carter & Cassard.” 

Fletcher could not lie outright to his wife, so 
he told her the truth, but with great reluctance. 

No more was said then on the subject. About 
a week afterward, Mrs. Fletcher said to her hus- 
band—*I was along Main street to-day, and 
looked at the signs over every dry-goods store that | 
I passed, but I did not see that of Carter & Cas- 
sard.” 

In spite of all he could do, the blood rushed to 
the face of the young man, and his eyes fell under 
the steady look directed toward him by his wife. 

“ The store is there, nevertheless,” he said. His 
manner and the tone in which he spoke excited 
in the mind of his wife a feeling of surprise. 

For the next four days there was a strong con- 
flict in Fletcher’s mind between false pride and 
duty. It grieves me to say that in the end the 
former conquered. On Saturday night he came 
home with a troubled look, and told his wife that 
he had lost his situation, which he said had only 
been a temporary one. In this he certainly went 
beyond the truth, for he had given it up volunta- 
rily. 

The poor young creature’s heart sank in 
her. They had only been in Cincinnati about 
two weeks; were among entire strangers, and all 
means of subsistence were again taken from them. 
It is no wonder that she wept bitterly upon receiv- 
ing this sudden and distressing intelligence. To 
see his wife in tears filled the heart of Fletcher 
with the severest pangs. He more than half re- 
pented of what he had done. But the thoughtsof 
confessing that he was only a tailor made him 
firm in his resolution to meet any consequence 
rather than that. 

‘* He was a fool!” exclaimed Kate, no longer 
able to restrain her indignation against the young 
man, and thus breaking in upon her aunt’s narra- 
tive. 
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“ But remember, Kate, how contemptuously he 
had heard her speak of his trade, and even vow 
that she would rather drown herself than marry a 
tailor.” 

‘* Suppose she did say this, when a thoughtless 
girl” — 

*‘ As you are, Kate.” , 

** Don’t bring me into the matter, aunt. But 
suppose she did say so, is that any reason for his 
starving her? He was bound to use his best efforts 
for the support of his family, and cught to have 
been thankful, under the circumstances, that he 
was a tailor.” 

“So I think. And his wife ought to have been 
thankful too.” 

«“ And I suppose she would have been if he had 
possessed the manliness to tell her the truth.” 

“No doubt in the world of that,” returned Aunt 
Prudence, and then resumed her narrative. 

A week was spent by the young man in another 
vain effort to find employment asaclerk. Then 
he avowed his intention to go to Louisville and see 
if nothing could be done there. 

“Try longer here, Joseph. Don’t go away yet,” 
earnestly and tearfully pleaded his wife. “ You 
don’t know how hard it is for me to be separated 
from you. Iam lonely through the day, and the 
nights pass, oh! so heavily. Something may turn 
up for you here. Try for a while longer.” 

“ But our money is nearly all gone. If I don’t go 
now, I shall have no means of getting away from 
this place. I feel sure that I can find something 
to do there.” 

His wife pleaded with him, but in vain. To Lou- 
isville he went, and there got work at the first 
shop to which he made application. At the end 
of a week he sent his wife money, and told her 
that he had procured temporary employment. She 
wrote back agking if she might not join him imme- 
diately. But to this he objected, on the score that 
as his situation was not a permanent one, he 
might, in a few weeks, be obliged to leave Louis- 
ville and go some where else. This, to his wife, 
was by no means satisfactory. But she could do 
no less than submit. 

Thus separated, they lived for the next three 
months, Fletcher visiting his wife and child once 
every two weeks, and spending Sunday with them. 
During the time, he made good wages. But both 
himself and wife were very unhappy. LEarnestly 
did the latter plead with her husband to be allow- 
ed tp remove to Louisville. To this, however, he 
steadily objected. Daily he lived in the hope of 
securing a clerkship in some store, and thus being 
able to rise above the low condition in which he 
was placed. The moment he reached that con- 
summation, so much desired, he would instantly 
remove his family. 

At length it happened that Fletcher did not 











write once, instead of several times, during one of 
the periods of two weeks that he was regularly 
absent. The Sunday morning when he was ex- 
pected home arrived, but it did not bring, as usual, 
his anxiously looked-for presence. His wife was 
almost beside herself with alarm. No letter arriy- 
ing on Monday, she took her child and started for 
Louisville in the first boat.. She arrived at day- 
light, on Tuesday morning, in a strange city, 
herself a total stranger to all therein, except her 
husband, and perfectly ignorant as.to where he 
was to be found. The captain of the steamboat 
kindly attended her to a boarding house, and there 
she was left, without a single clue in her mind as to 
the means of finding her husband. Inquiries were 
made of all in the boarding house, but no one had 
heard even the name of Joseph Fletcher. As 
soon as she could make arrangements to get out, 
Mrs. Fletcher visited all the dry-goods stores in 
the city, for in some one of these she supposed him 
to he employed, although he had never stated par- 
ticularly the kind of business in which he was en- 
gaged. This search, after being continued for a 
greater part of the day, turned out fruitless. Night 
found the unhappy wife in an agony of suspense 
and alarm. Some one at the boarding house ad- 
vised her to have an advertisement for her husband 
inserted in a morning paper. She did not hesitate 
long about this course. In the morning a brief 
advertisement appeared; and about nine o’clock 
a man called and asked to see her. She descend- 
ed from her room to the parlor with a wildly 
throbbing heart, but staggered forward and sank 
into a chair, weak almost as an infant, when she 
saw that the man was a stranger, instead of her 
husband whom she had expected to meet. 

** Are you Mrs. Fletcher ?” he asked. 

‘**T am,” sie faintly replied. 

“ You advertised for information in regard to 


your husband ?” 
“I did. Where is he? Oh, sir, has any thing 


happened to him ?” 

“ No, ma’am, nothing serious. He has only 
been sick for a week or ten days ; that is, the man 
I refer to has. Your husband is a tailor?” 

“Ts the man you speak of a tailor?” eagerly 
asked Mrs. Fletcher. 

“ He is, ma’am; and has been working for me 
at No. — Fourth street.”’ 

“ Then he is not my husband,” replied the poor 
wife, bursting into tears. “ My husband is a 
clerk.” In the bitterness of a keen disappoint- 
ment, rendered sharper by doubt and fear, Mrs. 
Fletcher wept for some minutes, When she 
could command her feelings, to some extent, she 
thanked the tailor for calling, and repeated what 
she had said, that the man at his house could not 
be her husband. 

“ He is from Cincinnati, ma’am ; and goes there 
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once in every two weeks. I know that he has a 
wife and child there,” said the man. 

“ Still he cannot be my husband,” replied Mrs. 
Fletcher ; “ for my husband is not a tailor.” 

«©No, not in that case, certainly.” And the 
man bowed and withdrew. 

All day long the wife waited for some more 
satisfactory reply to her advertisement, but no far- 
ther response to it was made. The call of the tailor 
seemed like a mockery of her unhappy condition. 

Night came, and all remained in doubt and 
darkness; and then the mind of Mrs. Fletcher 
turned to the visit of the tailor, half despairingly, 
in order to find some feeble gleam of hope. Per- 
haps, she said to herself, as she thought about 
it, there is some mistake. Perhaps it is my 
husband after all, and the man is in some error 
about his being a tailor. As she thus thought, it 
suddenly flashed through her mind that there 
had been a good deal of mystery made by her 
husband about his situation in Cincinnati as well 
as in Louisville, which always struck her as a 
little strange. Could it be possible that his real 
business was that of a tailor? All at once she 
remembered that her husband had been particu- 
larly silent in regard to his early history. Trem- 
bling with excitement, she left the house about 
eight o’clock in the evening, and started for the 
place where she remembered that the tailor said 
he lived. He was in his shop, and remembered 
her the moment she entered. 

“Can I see the man you told me was named 
Fletcher ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, ma’am; and I sincerely hope there has 
been some mistake, and that you will find him to 
be your husband, for he is very ill and needs to 
be nursed by a careful hand.” 

Mrs. Fletcher followed the tailor up stairs, her 
heart scarcely beating under the pressure of sus- 
pense. In a small chamber in the third story, 
the atmosphere of which was close, oppressive and 
filled with an offensive odor, she was shown a 
man lying upon a bed. She needed not a second 
glance, as the dim light fell upon his pale, ema- 
ciated face, to decide her doubts. Her husband 
lay before her. Eagerly she called his name, but 
his eyes did not open. She spoke to him again 
and again, but he did not recognize, even if he 
heard her voice. 

On inquiring, she found that he was ill with a 
violent fever, which the doctor said was about at 
its crisis. This had been brought on, the tailor 
said, he had no doubt, by too long continued labor 
—he having worked, often, sixteen and seventeen 
hours out of the twenty-four—by that means earn- 
ing a third more wages than any journeyman in 
the shop. 

Alarmed and troubled as she was, Mrs. Fletch- 
er was utterly confounded by ali this. She could 
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not comprehend it. Al] night she hovered over 
the pillow of her husband, giving him medicine at 
the proper times, placing the cooling draught to 
his lips or bathing his hot forehead. Frequently 
she called his name, earnestly and tenderly, but 
the sound awoke no motions in his sluggish mind. 
Toward morning, she was sitting with her face 
resting against a pillow, when his voice, speaking 
distinctly, aroused her from a half slumber into 
which she had, momentarily, Jost herself. In an 
instant she was leaning over him, with his name 
upon her lips. His eyes were open, and he looked 
steadily into her face. But it was evident that he 
did not know her. 


“Joseph! Joseph! Don’t you know me?” 
she said. “I am your wife. I am here with 
you.” 


“ Poor Mary !” he murmured, sadly, not under- 
standing what was said. “If she knew all, it 
would break her heart.” 

“« What would break her heart?” quickly asked 
his wife. 

“ Poor Mary! She said she would never mar- 
ry”— here the sick man’s voice became inarticu- 
late. 

But all was clear to the mind of Mrs. Fletcher. 
She remembered how often she had made the 
thoughtless remark to which her husband evi- 
dently referred. The tears again fell over her 
cheeks, until they dropped even upon the face of 
her husband, who, after he had said this, muttered 
for a while, inarticulately, and then closing his 
eyes, went off into sleep. 

Toward morning a slight moisture broke out 
all over him, and his sleep, that was heavy, be- 
came soft and tranquil. The crisis was past! In 
order not to disturb the quiet slumberer, Mrs. 
Fletcher sat down by the bedside perfectly still. 
It was not very long before, over-wearied as she 
was, sleep likewise stole over her senses. It was 
daylight when she was awakened by hearing her 
name called. Starting up, she met the face of her 
husband turned earnestly toward her. 

“ Dear husband!” she exclaimed, “do you 
know me ?” 

“Yes, Mary. But how came you here ?” he 
said, in a feeble voice. 

“ We will speak of that at some other time,” 
she replied. “ Enough that I am here, where I 
ought to have been ten days ago. But that was 
not my fault.” 

Fletcher was about to make some farther re- 
mark, when his wife placed her finger upon his 
lips, and said— 

“You must not talk, dear; your disease has 
just made a favorable change, and your life depends 
upon your being perfectly quiet. Enough for me 
to say that I know all, and love you just as well, 
perhaps better. You are a weak, foolish man, 
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Joseph,” she added, with a smile, “ or else thought 
me a weak and foolish woman. But all that we 
can settle hereafter. Thank God that I have 


‘found you; and that you are, to all appearances, 


out of danger.” 

Aunt Prudence looked into Kate’s face, and 
saw that tears were on her cheeks. 

“Would you have loved him less, Kate,” she 
asked, “ if he had been your husband ?” 

** He would have been the same to me whatever 
might have been his calling. That could not have 
changed him.” 

“No, certainly not. But I have a word or two 


more to add. As soon as Fletcher was well ; 


enough to go to work, he took his place again upon 
the shop-board, his wife feeling happier than she 
had felt for a long time. In about six months he 
rose to be foreman of the shop, and a year after 
that became a partner in the business. At the 
end of ten years he sold out his interest in the 


indie ~- 


business and returned to the East with thirty thou- 
sand dollars in cash. This handsome capital 
enabled him to get into un old and well established 
mercantile house as partner, where he remained 
until his death. About the time of his return to 
the East, you, Kate, were born.” 

“I!” ejaculated the astonished girl. 

“Yes. Their two older children died while 
they were in Louisville, and you, their third child, 
were born about six months before they left.” 

“I!” repeated Kate, in the same surprised 
tone of voice. . 

“ Yes, dear, you! I have given you a history 
of your own father and mother. So, as you are the 
daughter of a tailor, you must not object to a tailor 
for a husband, if he be the right kind of man.” 

It may very naturally be supposed that Kate 
had but little to say against tailors after that, al- 
though we are by no means sure that she had any 
intention of becoming the bride of one. 


“OH, COME AND SIT BESIDE ME, LOVE.” 


Ou, come and sit beside me, love, 
And softly to me speak, 

And let my kiss unfold the rose 
That's budding on your cheek. 

One year has swiftly flown away 
Since we our love confessed, 

And earth was brightened in our eyes, 
Because our hearts were blessed. 


And I can truly say, my love, 
That now a year is flown, 

A better love within my heart 
Makes answer to your own; 

And by the new tones in your voice, 
The new light in your eyes, 

I know that yours bas deeper flow 
Than that which marked its rise. 


This is a goodly world, my love, 
And oh, how fair it seems 

When shadows fall not on the way, 
To gloom our sunny dreams! 

How bright the broad sun is to us! 
How sweet the flowers be! 

There is no darkness on our life, 
That you and I can see. 


This will not always be, my love— 
Some darkness we shall see, 

Some beauty from our life will fade, 
And sweets from flowers flee ; 

We read this, do we not, my love? 
And I cannot forget, 

That where I now but kiss the rose, 
A lily may be set. 


"Tis well to speak of this, my love, 
And well for us to know, 
That every mournful voice we hear 
Had once a pleasant flow: 
Your voice and mine will change their tones 
In singing and in prayer, 
As one by one we shall take up 
The burdens we must bear. 


But then we'll not love less, my love, 
Nor then our lot deplore; 

In dreariest days will hope for light, 
And only love the more: 

And then we shall most truly know, 
How life’s full round of care 

Is lightened and is better borne, 
When two the burden bear. 








THE FOREST RIVER. 


BY REV. 


Srream of the solemn wilderness! thy birth 
Was in the cavern of the deep ravine ; 

And from the clefted rock thy waves burst forth, 
Beneath the pine-tree’s depth of fadeless green. 

No bird might bathe its plumage in thy breast, 
Or mingle warblings with thy lonely flow ; 

No stainless lily on thy bosom rest, 
And to the moonbeam bare her heart of snow. 


The golden sun shone down, and vainly strove 
To bathe its beauty in thy crystal deep; 
The stars that vigil kept with looks of love, 

Saw but the shadowy boughs above thee sweep ; 
Yet bravely through the cold and darksome glen, 
Among the rocks o’ergrown with mosses gray, 

With voice of song and foamy diadem, 
Thy waters rushed upon their rapid way. 


And now they flash beneath the noontide beams ; 
The glorious rainbow bends above the spray ; 
Thy central flood like molten ruby gleams, 


While through its braided pearls the lightnings play ; 


The crimson isles of sunset's cloudy sea 
Are mirrored in thy calm and blushing breast ; 
The stars, when daylight fades upon the lea, 
Float down within thy soft embrace to rest. 
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Sweet voices mingle with the whispering tide, 
Sweet as the hymn that haunts a poet’s dream; 
And countless blooms, with varying lustre dyed, 
Bend down to kiss the fair, rejoicing stream : 
Lovers along the flowery margin wend, 
In fond communion, at the twilight dim; 
And the tired pilgrim hails it as a friend, 
«And laves his temples at the grassy brim. 


Bright forest river! to the listening soul 
This noble lesson breathes thy earnest song— 
Though the loud thunders o’er thy pathway roll, 
And the wild tempest gathers, press right on ! 
On, though the earthquake heave beneath thy feet ; 
On, ’mid the darkness of the starless night ; 
On, though the earth and heaven in conflict meet ; 
On, in thy path of nobleness and right! 


The gloom before a radiant morn will fade, 

The thunder clouds above thee rend apart ; 
A new-born light thy beaming track pervade, 

And heaven's own glory bless thy mighty heart ; 
The rose of love exhale its fresh perfume, 

The chant of angels mingle with thy voice, 
Beauty in all thy glorious pathway bloom, 

And with the sons of God thy heart rejoice ! 


——___—=< > 0<e=—______ 


TO MY 


Fain would I raise a monument 
For thy most honored head, 

An undecaying tablet rear 
Where thy last couch was spread. 


Not sculptured stone would satisfy 
This sad, deep wounded heart ; 

Stamped is thy name on memory, 
Till light and Jife depart. 


Sometimes I think a whisper falls 
Of an unearthly sound, 

Which makes the spot whereon I stand 
As consecrated ground. 


A spirit, hovers o’er my head, 
A spell before unknown, 
And as I look aloft I see 
‘Thy form before God’s throne. 


Veiled in a mist cf glory, 
Of thee I catch a gleam, 

And listen for an angel's tongue, 
To make assured the dream. 


Then feel an influence holy 
Pervading time and sense, 
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And shrink at mine own nothingness, 
Since thou art called from hence. 


Thou wert my all of blessing, 
My chief of earthly joy ; 

Thy tenderness, thy truthful love 
Were mine without alloy. 


Oh! I shall dwell upon thy words, 
Shall cling to things of time, 

Shall oft forget, though well assured, 
Thy home is all sublime : 


Shall droop as doth the flower, 
Wanting its gentle dew ; 

Shall weep, as doth the stricken deer 
When enemies pursue. 


Thy life of self-denial, 
Thy true, thy changeless love, 
Have not on earth a counterpart, 
Which time, cold time will prove. 


I may not name thy virtues, 
Yet neither time nor space, 
If a long life should be allowed, 
Will thy pure worth efface. 
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THE WIGWAM IN THE FOREST. 


(See the Engraving.) 


On yes, Mr. Bartlett, all very pretty and pictur- 
esque—on paper. Your wigwam may pass for a 
not uncomfortable dwelling, at any rate in the 


_ pleasant summer time, snugly planted there just 


in the edge of some great American forest in 
which, as John Neal says, half the nations of Eu- 
rope might hide themselves from each other, with 
its waving foliage to screen the dwellers from the 
too ardent approaches of the sun, its almost impen- 
etrable recesses to serve them as cool retreats from 
sultriness when mere waving foliage will not 
serve, and its wild denizens to replenish their lar- 
ders when the copper colored gourmands are tired 
of eating fish. The bark canoe, too, is a pretty 
thing enough in its way, either to look at or to 
paddle about in. And to the worn imagination 
of the civilized human, weary of idling or toiling, 
day after day and year after year, among long rows 
of quadrangular structures in monotonous brick 
or brown freestone, there is abundance of captiva- 
tion in the careless independence of the red man’s 
existence—going where he lists, courting society 
or solitude as caprice alone may prompt, and un- 
trammelled by any necessity of labor or exertion, for 
the public or private weal, beyond that of now and 
then spearing a salmon or driving an arrow through 
the sides of a deer or a buffalo; which we are apt 
td consider no more than a pastime. And the 
costume of the “ varmints” is picturesque enough, 
too—in a picture ; though it must be admitted 
that, to the sophisticated taste of one brought up 
in civilized society, the arrangement of the hair at 
least might be improved a trifle by some such 
fantastic substitution as a braid or two, or even a 
few corkscrew ringlets—not to insist upon a Gre- 
cian knot for the women or a Brutus crop for the 
masculines. 

The Indian novelists—not meaning red men 
who write novels but white novelists who have 
taken red men for their heroes or other characters 
—have presented the Indian character and Indian 
manner of life to us, on the whole, in a somewhat 
attractive aspect. Though breaking holes into 
the skulls and tearing away the scalps of helpless 
women and children are not, to our no‘ions, very 
dignifying employments—though we can perceive 
no particular chivalry in knocking out the brains of 
sleeping men, or shooting a poor fellow down from 
an ambush—still there are various traits in the 
Indian character, as it has been described for us 
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by the novelists aforesaid, which command a cer- 
tain degree of respect, not to say admiration. We 
have been taught to believe them faithful in friend- 
ship, though full of treachery as foes; of almost 
superhuman endurance in suffering, eloquent in 
speech after their own fashion, strangely compound- 
ing the figurative, the impassioned and the sen- 


_tentious, stoically simple in regard to the indulgence 


of appetite—except when “ drink” comes in their 
way—and indomitable as the noblest Roman that 
ever put on a toga—which by the way was not 
much unlike a Mackinaw blanket—in their devo- 
tion to freedom. In short, we have been politely 
requested to look upon them as a race possessing 
some qualities hateful but none mean or disgusting ; 
simple, austere, self-d-nying and capable of noble 
impulses, if in some things cruel, barbarous and 
bloody. 

We take leave to say, in the most emphatic 
phrase, that we do not believe a word of it. We 
have seen no smal! number of Indians, representa- 
tives of many tribes and exhibiting the Indian 
character under almost every class of influences, 
and it comes from our pen with the weight of 
thorough conviction that, take them as a race, 
they are no more worthy of respect or admiration 
than the least elevated tribes of Africa, or of the 
islands in the Pacific. Good natural qualities, 
susceptible of culture and development to very 
respectable stages of personal character, it is not 
intended to deny to them; we have seen and 
known educated red men whom it was impossible 
to know without respecting ; but what we mean 
to say is, that except where the influence of a 
civilized education has been exerted, except where 
the red man has been subjected to the same agen- 
cies which elevate the white, there is nothing in 
the character, condition, habits or capabilities of 
the red man, which the white has any occasion to 
emulate. Take them in what the novelists are 
pleased to call their best estate, remote from con- 
tact with white civilization, and they are lazy, 
dirty, selfish, deceitful, gluttonous, covetous, igno- 
rant and foolish, like all other savages. Their 
personal filthiness is excessive; and this alone, 
whether in red men or in white, is a proof of ex- 
cessive demoralization. Their laziness and sel- 
fishness are proved by the well known fact that 
they make their women do all the work, even to 
the extent of bringing home the game that has 
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been killed on the prairie or in the forest. Of 
their enormous gluttony all travellers among 
them give accounts which are hardly credible. 
Their ignorance and folly need no other demon- 
stration than is supplied by the wretched meagre- 
ness of their appliances for comfort, and the utter 
absence among them of anything that can be 
called. improvement, even of utensils and other 
requisites for mere animal existence. Just such 
miserable wigwams as their ancestors lived in, 
three hundred years ago, the Indians of our day con- 
tinue to live in, where intercourse with white men 
has not put them in the way of providing better. 
Just as absolute now as three hundred years ago, 
is their dependence on the forest and the stream 
for the means of subsistence, where intercourse 
with whites has not taught them to till the earth and 
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make it yield abundantly. In a word, whatever 
the red men have learned, they have learned from 
the white men ; and even in this particular their 
proneness to learn the evil, rather than the good, 
which intercourse with white men proflers for 
their acceptance, goes far to show the innate de- 
pravity of their intellectual and morai being. 

But we have been almos: unconsciously beguiled 
into the writing of a dissertation, when our pur- 
pose was only to throw together a few sportive 
paragraphs by way of illustration for the print. 
Nevertheless, as Byron says, with a laudable con- 
tempt for the King’s English, “what is writ is 
writ ;” and perhaps, as the Indians are a grave 
people, the gravity of our discoursing is all the 
more appropriate. 





MOSES GOING TO THE FAIR. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Ir is to be taken for granted that few, very few, 
will need to be told who Moses was—the Moses 
of this connexion—or what befel him at the fair. 
Good Dr. Primrose and his family are historic 
personages, as familiar to the general mind as 
Romulus, or Hannibal, or Charles the twelfth of 
Sweden, or Bajazet, or any other slayer of thou- 


sands. Supposing it possible, however, that here 
and there one may be found to whom The Vicar 
of Wakefield is as yet a sealed book, the intro- 
duction of this picture into the Columbian Maga- 
zine may be the means of inducing such to hunt up 
the book and read it. And the result must be an 
emotion of gratitude not less enduring than fervent. 


THE FASHION PLATE. 


First.—Dress of changeable silk, trimmed on each side 
of the front breadth with two rows of gimp, uniting at the 
waist, and inereasing in width to the bottom of the skirt— 
two bows of ribbon, with cords and tassels. Waist plain, 
half high, point rounded, ornamented with a band a /’.4n- 
gleterre. Sleeves plain. Hat of white silk, rounded from 
the cheek, ornamented with a wreath of roses around the 
crown, the interior trimmed with small rose-buds. 

Szconp.—Dress of lilac and grey. Skirt plain—waist 
plain and high—tight sleeves, lower part rounded and open 
to the elbow. Above all a black silk skirt, short, rounded 
at the bottom, and trimmed with a wide lace. Waist fit- 
ting closely, open in front, with a wide reverse piece. 
Sleeves large, half long, trimmed with a wide lace raised 
with a hem of blue ribbon. Hat of yellow silk, ornamented 
with yellow rose. Ribbon in the interior. 

There will be but little variation in the fashions this 
month. For silk dresses, puffs graduating from the shoul- 
der to the waist form a new and generally accepted style of 


sleeves. Small bishops continue to be worn. A broad 
sash, uniting at the point of the boddice with two small 
loops and long ends fringed, completes the trimming of the 
waist very becomingly. In our next number we will be 
prepared to offer to our readers fashions appropriate to the 


approaching season. 


Our fashion plate this month is approved by Mrs. S.G. 
Wood, milliner, dress-maker, and importer of fashions, 
No. 313 Broadway, 

Mrs. Bradbrook, 297 Broadway, has just received a beau- 
tiful variety of ladies’ oriental breakfast dresses ; infants’ 
cambric circular cloaks, richly embroidered ; a new style 
of ladies’ night-dresses, and dressing-robes ; boys’ paletots, 
children’s and infants’ dresses and robes, hats, caps, &c. 

Ladies’ dress caps, capes, embroideries, laces, &c. may be 
found at Mrs. Richmond’s, 369 Broadway. 

{mportation de nouveautes en tout genre, robes, modes, 
F. Godefroy, 349 Broadway. 
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WORDS AND MUSIC 


Andantino. 


THE LONELY BIRD. 

















BY ELIZABETH ANNE WHITE. 
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II. 


Why, wand’ring from thy nest, so late ? 
Has fowler’s snare detain’d thy mate ? 

Or, bleeding, is thine own bright crest, 

Thou ’rt struggling thus to reach her breast ? 





Ill. 


I’ve watch’d thy little drooping wing, 
Thy piercing cry, thy fluttering, 
Till sorrow’s fount within me stirr’d— 
What aileth thee, thou lonely bird ? 
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BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 







































NorwiTHsTaNpING the presence of what publishers con- 
sider the dull season, the issues from the book press since 
our last number have beea respectable in number and m 
than respectable in merit and iaterest. In fact we | 
often, even at the most active times among the bib 
to record the appearance of so many readable 
Perhaps, for the season, the most pleasant and racy of th 
all is the work of an unknown writer who chooses to a 
himself Ik. Marvel. He has made the reading public a 
most acceptable present in two nicely printed volumes. 
“ fresh gleanings from the old fields of continental Europe.” — 
The title is no deceptive misnomer. Beaten as ure the § 
fields, Mr. Marvel’s gieanings are fresh. ‘hey are not de- 
scriptive in the ordinary sense of the word, but rather Hugar- 
thian sketchy ; deeply tinged with a fine humor, smacking 
somewhat of the satiric but by no means of the Smel- 
fungus order. A most enjoyable book ; and none the less 
so for the luxurious propriety of its onswand belenciogy 
ft is from the press of Harper & Brothers. 

Another enjoyable pair of volames, from the same press, ‘ 
is the “* Men, Women and Books” of Leigh Hunt; a ecoliec- | 
tion of that genial essayist’s papers originally published in 
several of the English __ if'we had awe. ges ¢ 
of room at command we should | like ‘to copy some of 
numervus choice passages we have marked in re 
but we do the next best thing in our power by ; 
vising a deliberate, tranquil perusal of both 
title-page to finis. They are full of the most savory pe 
delicate meat. 

Matter of graver and more solid attraction is puryeyed, 
by the same press, in Lamartine’s History of the Girondists, 
@ personal memoir of the patriots of the French Revolution, — 
translated by H.T. Hyde. The history is to be completed 
in three volumes, of which the first only is yet published. ~~ 
We reserve this for winter reading and can therefore give 
no account of it at present. We only know that it has— 
made a sensation in France, as was to be expected from the — 


__ Also, “'The Good Genius that turned every thing into 
id,” a fairy tale which ought to be good, sv handsomely 
publishers brought it out. 
-seventh number of “ The Pictorial His- 
8 vapor. work, rapidly advancing 1. 


acts have published also a new historica! 
prolific Mr. James, whose head seems to be 
making machine, working with almost un- 
: e and efficiency. The scene is laid in England 
is the reign of Charles the Second—and the pat- 
Villiam Russell is one of the chief persunages, 
ok itsname. The London Spectator, which 
6 not apt at praise, speaks of this novel as a return to the 
- author’s original freshness and vigor. 
__ Wiley & Putnam have issued a new edition of Walton's 
Complete Angler—with Cottun’s addition of course. Dear 
old Izaak! The book perhaps of ail others to which the 
literature louks forward with the most eager 
expectation of delight, and by which more than any other 
_ probably that expectation is not disappointed. {t would Le 
a curious effort of analytic criticism to define the charm of 
this unquestionably charming volume, Its descriptions of 
"natural scenery are pleasant, certuinly, but not nore so than 
those given im many other books far less attractive in the 
reading. The artof which it treats affords enjoyment on y 
to a limited number, and Walton is read with keenest relist: 
by hundreds who never cared to hook a fish. The style is 
quaint and even strange to such as are not familiar with the 
old English writers. The charm must be in the persouul 
_ character of Walton. He seems to have imprinted jis 
own gentle, quiet, loving spirit on every page and made his 
peice were a transcript of himself. 
| This first American edition iz admirably adapted for the 
$ oe by copious notes, an ample illustrative preface, aud 
an appendix in which is incorporated ail the learning extaci 
aes of angling. Bui we confess that for mere ev- 




























subject and the celebrity of the author. 

From the same publishers we have the first oes parts ’ reading we prefer the small Oxford edition in 
Louis the Fourteenth, or the ’ OC volume, without notes or any thing else to dis- 
teenth Century ; by Miss Pardoe. ' din the attention. 


From Edward Walker we have snide a large octavo, 
terally teeming with vignette portraits and other engrav- 
s, entitled “ Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-Six, or tie 
ut of Independence.” Itis a history of the Anglo- Amer 
uns, from the union of the colonies against the French 
vo er of Washington. The author, or rath- 


es a as ba Mideidhcen teed (le etch ca- 
done his part toward the production 0! 

_ Altogether the work is extremely weil got up 
--(and-dose: both Mr, Lossing and his publisher credit. The 


ee shew st apd rene sh tha her bas been an 
Yor to attain accuracy in the historical sarra- 


parts, Miss Pardoe bas 0 lea and tact ata ] 

maker, and she has struck upon a rich mine of 5 

the present work, which is copious muitdilaliod 

traits and other engravings. © 

an immense quantity of t 

known now, when kings prev, have lost mu 

their significance, but abundantly curious and ‘a little 

illustrative. id favorably) on 
Prom the sidsee 0 seins off libaik Ghali a wcihidiien pear has ¢ 

of pila history, originally pablished and popular some ; 


ara the Power of the Soul ove the Body, a 
treatise, more instructive than amusing, in which a promi- 
nent topic of consideration is theintiusnes of mental ection 
upon health, of 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The following articles are accepted : The Deserted Castle—Alice—The Husband to his Sick Wife—The Emir’s Bride— 


Memory—Love—The Troubadours—The Poet to one who loves him, and Kaunameek. 
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